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(ESTABLISHED 1837) 
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EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART 


MRS. WILLIAMS By John Hoppner, R.A. 
Lent by O. S. Ashcroft, Esq., London 
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~ NIRST, one word about Nationality in 
Art—(as also in the rest of what we call 
civilization). It is time that we accus- 
tomed ourselves to the thought that Art 

is a super-national affair. There is neither 
British nor any other national Art; there is 
only Art in Britain, in France, in Italy and the 
rest. Wherever Art is found, it is always the 
same old tree, with its roots perchance in Egypt 
or Mesopotamia, and its shoots, its trunks, its 
branches, its twigs, its aerial roots—a veritable 
Banyan covering the world. Thus when, for 
example, a critic of this exhibition notices John 
Sell Cotman’s water-colour “ The Waterfall ” 
as “ that masterpiece which so strangely and un- 
consciously betrays a deep affinity between 
British Art and the Art of Asia,” he is viewing 
the truth from an oblique angle; the “ deep 
affinity’ exists not only between Asia and 
Britain, but between Asia and all Europe, more 
clearly seen in that “ expression ”’ that was not 
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By Samuel Cooper 


(Lent by His Majesty the 
King, 
Windsor Castle) 


tainted with the doctrines of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

If, nevertheless, we are determined to 
distinguish national characteristics and to that 
end divest ourselves of all prejudice, all theory, 
that is, based on appearances which the Re- 
naissance first invented and obtruded, then it 
will be found, I think, that British Art comes 
out of the contest with the Art of other nations, 
with flying colours. 

We must, however, be prepared for a certain 
shock to our most treasured convictions about 
esthetics, our most “sacred” beliefs about 
Art. Owing to the-nature of that “ Banyan 
tree ” I have alluded to, national peculiarities are 
difficult to discover in British Art before the 
XVIIIth century; they are a matter for 
antiquarians, open to doubt and dispute, the 
more so as nationality is, in any case so vague a 
term that lawyers still disagree as to its precise 
interpretation. 
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like a miniature in meticulous finish, it yet 
preserves atmosphere and rhythmical cohesion. 
Typically English in subject, its craftsmanship 
is of that high standard which has made English 
machinery world famous. Another picture, a 
smaller one, is equally significant. This is 
Ford Madox Brown’s “ Pretty Baa Lambs,” a 
title which might seem as deliberately to court 
the derision of “‘eestheticians”’ as did Rembrandt’s 
“ Ganymede” in his time. Brown’s picture is 
skied in a corner of Room IX, the most con- 
spicuously English room in the whole exhibition. 
The subject is, of course, sentimental, but the 
sentimentality, if it really be such, is English, 
that is to say, Germanic, not tainted with Latin 
sensuality or Keltic melancholia. This little 
picture in the simplicity both of subject and 
design, and in the wonderful rendering of 


SIR EDWARD HOBY Anon. Late XVIth century 
Lent by Lady Vansittart-Neale 


We are here only concerned with English 
Art in general and oil paintings in particular. 


If, then, I am asked what I mean, I should un- 

hesitatingly name one picture in this exhibition 

as the most typically English painting, and at 

the same time one of the most individual 

productions in the realm of oil painting ; it is 

John Brett’s “‘ The Stone-breaker.” It is an 

amazing performance ; more brilliant in light mn 

than anything done by the /uministes, wrought ‘STP IN wae = 9 — of as ee 


sunlight, is a great little work of art. Ford 

Madox Brown is a great Englishman. Look at 

his “ Autumn Afternoon ’”—also skied. It was 

“begun from the window of Madox Brown’s 

house in Hampstead, and finished early in 

1854’; nearly two years a-painting, yet it 

“hangs together ”’—consider this, ye twenty- 

minutes’-impressionists! The subject found on 

the doorstep, so to speak, not searched for in 

Fontainebleau, or Pont-Aven or Newlyn for 

that matter. And it is English, in subject, in 

feeling, to the heart and the marrow. Equally 

English, equally original, but more significant 

in all respects save coherence of design, is the 

STUDY «60 MASKED BALL AT_ WANSTEAD same painter’s “ Work.” How one loves this 

] By William Hogarth ° . . ° ° 

Lent by the South London Art Gallery picture, in spite of its obvious faults—or because 
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of them! It is the honest-to-goodness labour 
of a mind determined, like Constable’s, to forget 
all about “ Art,” to come to grips with life. 
So also his “‘ The Last of England.” What a 
picture! painted, in the artist’s own words, 
“absolutely without regard to the art of any 
country or period,” “ for the most part in the 
open air on dull days, and, when the flesh was 
being painted, on cold days.” Those who can 
“read ” this picture without being moved are 
lacking somewhere; but even theoretically 
this picture anticipates the aims of the plein air 
school of France by some twenty years. 

[his room IX which stands out from the 
res. by its general air of freshness and robust 
co}ours enshrines the heart and soul of English 
Ar ; here is Holman Hunt, Millais, the young 
M. lais before he had fallen from grace, and 
Wiliam Dyce, the puritan ; and Samuel Palmer, 
trc ibled but honest and original, and Arthur 
Hughes ; and Alfred Stevens, who was so much 
greater when, as in his portraits, he could forget 





THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE AND OTHERS 


Caricature Group By Thomas Patch 
Lent by Mary, Countess of Ilchester 

the Renaissance ; and Watts who was also well- 
nigh ruined by it, except in his portraiture ; and 
Rossetti, un-English and even un-Dantesque 
in his drugged passion; and Burne Jones. But 
this medizval literature-mongering sapped the 
strength, not only of the pre-Raphezlites proper 
but of the whole circle, which might have 
become a really English School—for Brown is a 
Hogarth thrust into the problems of the 
Victorian era, only Brown was even more free 
from the humbug of Art than Hogarth. 

In the next room is Frith. Poor Frith. 
He is having a bad time of it just now, and has 
had since Monet painted a Railway Station in 
a fog, and made people believe that fogs were 
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HON. EDWARD BOUVERIE By Thomas Gainsborough 
Lent by the Earl of Radnor 


the most interesting things about railway 
stations or cathedrals, for that matter. But 
even Monet came to that conclusion only 
because Turner had set the example of thinking 
that rain and steam were amongst the most 
interesting things about railways. Turner, 
however, had more penetratingly and more 
ambitiously added “ speed,” thus anticipating 
the Futurists by at least two generations. Of 
course, it is the fault of the Frithian type of 





A LADY AND GENTLEMAN WALKING 
By John Downman, A.R.A. 
Lent by #. A. de Rothschild, Esq. 
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panel “‘ Theory,” is quite a respectable effort in 
“the grand style,” his “ Charles James Fox, 
with Lady Sarah Lennox and Lady Susan Fox 
Strangways in the Garden of Holland House ” 
gives him away entirely as a designer; even 
Romney surpassed him in that respect, as may 
be seen in the “ Leveson Gower Children.” 
Our pre-occupation with “form” to tue 
detriment of content probably makes most of 
us prefer Gainsborough’s later manner to | is 


THE SALTONSTALL FAMILY By George Stubbs, A.R.A. 
Lent by F. A. E. de Rothschild, Esq. 
mind that it does think too much about subject ; 
but does that justify the too little of others ? 
Is that only Art which is left when the subject 
has been subtracted—like the Cheshire cat 
from its “grin”? Art is great only when 
form and content are one and equally remark- 
able. It is just the Renaissance “ grin” 
which hovers so distressingly over European 
Art; the “ authentick models” to whom 
Reynolds paid such ardent lip-, such inadequate 
hand-service. Thus, whilst his decorative 


MARRIED LIFE By Francis Wheatley, R.A. 
Lent by the Lord Bearstead 

earlier, clumsier pictures. Nevertheless he 

surpasses Reynolds precisely because he pre- 

served a greater independence from the “ au- 

thentick models.” His “ Diana and Actzon ”’ 

makes one, however, think that had he been 

born a Frenchman he would have far surpassed 

Boucher’s achievement equalling him as he 

does in elegance and excelling him in refine- 

ment. Altogether Room III—a somewhat dis- 

tressing ensemble with something of a family- 

album about it—is a triumph for Gainsborough 
—not for Reynolds. Incidentally, the number of 

portraits not only by him but by others, which 

owe their attraction to his “ Gainsborough 

Blue” is remarkable. But Hogarth was 

Reynolds’s real rival. Hogarth is the John 

SELF-PORTRAIT By Richard Parkes Bonnington Bull. Hogarth, though he too had his theoretic: I 
Lent by the Nottingham Art Gallery illusions about Art, seldom put them into 
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of E THE ARTIST’S MOTHER By Andrew Geddes, A.R.A. 
ch ; Lent by the National Gallery of Scotland 


An Outstanding Portrait in the Exhibition of British Art 





practice. He knew that one does not produce 
Art, but that one applies it ; and his application 
of art to the subjects in which he believed as 
ardently as any Beato Angelico in his, is truly 
remarkable. His range from the lively “‘ David 
Garrick and his Wife” to the “ March to 
Finchley” and the “ Taste in High Life” is 
astonishing both as regards subject-matter and 
execution. And altogether, those who are 
convinced that Art has a function, and not only 
a form will find more interest in this exhibition 
than in any of its predecessors. There is, 
unfortunately, no space to go into details ; we 
must omit reference not only to the many 
other Hogarths, but to the considerable merits 
of a Zoffany, even a Patch, and to the typically 
English sporting painters, Stubbs and Marshall 
—all pictures that must be read as well as 
looked at. 

The mention of this latter artist, especially 
in reference to his picture, The Sportsman, 
reminds me of the only two faults one has to 
find with this exhibition. The landscape in 





MORNING; HIGGLERS PREPARING FOR MARKET 
Lent by F. #. Nettlefold, Esq. 





By George Morland 


this picture is said, in the catalogue, to have 
been painted by “ Luke Gennell ” ; this should 
read Luke Clennell. Luke Clennell, however, 
was remarkable not only as a painter—at least 
his Decisive Charge made by the Lifeguards at 
the Battle of Waterloo was one of the sensations 
of its time ; but he was also an “ engraver on 
wood of extraordinary genius and talent.” This 
is certainly true so far as his engravings are 
concerned. Of his paintings I know nothing. 
It seems that perhaps the organizers of this 
exhibition were a little too anxious to prove the 
“‘ greatness ” of British Art on the same lines 
as those of former exhibitions, and that with 
their eyes too much on Foreign Opinion they 
have neglected some national aspects. For- 
gotten painters, such as this Luke Clennell, or, 
at random, John Martin, who created “ sensa- 
tions ” in their time, should have been repre- 
sented as a matter of historical interest at least. 
Martin’s apocalyptic paintings, for instance, 
would have permitted interesting comparisons 


between him and Blake on the one side and 
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THE LADIES WALDEGRAVE, 





Turner on the other. Certainly, however, the 
Bewick school of wood engraving—of which 
Clennell was one—and its later developments 
should have had a whole section to itself; for 
the art of tone engraving and illustration is 
one of England’s most important contributions 
to the arts of the XIXth century. 

That we have almost entirely ceased from 
reading pictures is a defect which, however, 
we do not owe so much to the Renaissance, 
which was much more concerned about the 
“ reading”? than we assume, as to two great 
Englishmen, Constable and Turner. In 
Constable, the deficiency was a real defect. 
It has been said, and not without justice, that 
Constable expressed all he had to express in 
his sketches and studies, that, hence, for 
example, his study for the Leaping Horse (585) 
is much better and more significant than the 
finished picture (192). If this painting is 
finished in the derogatory sense he failed in his 
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OR THE LACEMAKERS 
Lent by Mrs. Yerburgh 
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By Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A. 


intention. Artists—as distinct from the public 
—realizing his sensibility and the success with 
which he recorded his impressions of natural 
effects, seized upon this quality and evading the 
problem proclaimed the first impression “ Art.” 
It is quite otherwise with Turner. Turner, in 
his last period at all events, did not intend his 
brilliant all-but-structureless canvases to be 
preparations for pictures, as Constable always 
did. Turner’s later “ subject-matter ” was the 
romantic charm of light. Light has no form. 
Even his most formless paintings are therefore 
complete ; his intention and his invention lies 
in his colour orchestration which he did not 
merely “copy” from Nature—thus far 
transcending the pedestrian Impressionists of 
the following generations. 

We have, then, in the British School, an 
almost complete independence of thought in 
respect of art; Ford Madox Brown arriving 
by way of subject-matter and assembly of 
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PRETTY BAA LAMBS By Ford Madox Brown 
Lent by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


THE STONE-BREAKER By John Brett, A.R.A. 
Lent by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool 


MOONLIGHT ON THE YARE By John Crome 
Lent by Captain the Hon, Arthur Howard, London 


object-matter at lighted colours; the “ Late 
Turner” arriving through wellnigh complete 
elimination of subject- and object-matter at 
coloured light. That, surely is enough to 
demonstrate the British contribution to the 
funds of the artist’s means of expression and 
to place British art of the XIXth centur’ in 
the forefront of the art of other countries. 


HIS PARENTS By Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
Lent by the Right Hon. 7. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


There are, however, other respects in which 
Britain has done pioneer work, notably through 
the art of William Blake, which preceded that of 
present-day artists who seek through the 
psychological reactions of form and colour the 
expression of subconscious ideas. 

Foreign nations may, through lack of 
understanding, dismiss British art as literary, 
and English historians may wrestle with the 
ungrateful task of tracing a national character 
in the earlier works that have been produced in 
this country. Such things are of little importance. 
What is of importance is the, as I believe, in- 
disputable fact that most of the ideas which 
agitate the minds of XXth century painters 
everywhere have originated on British soil. 
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: : STRATFORD MILL ON THE STOUR, NEAR BERGHOLT 
By John Constable, R.A. Lent by the Lord Swaythling 
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By Richard Wilson, R.A. 


Lent by Nottingham Corporation Museum 
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MRS. GAINSBOROUGH By Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. 
Lent by the Courtauld Institute of Art, London 
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MEDIZAVAL SCULPTURE AT 





BURLINGTON 


G. NOPPEN 


HOUSE 





THE THORNHAM PARVA RETABLE (CENTRE PORTION). 
Lent by Thornham Parva Church, Suffolk 


N this article we shall be concerned with 

certain sculptures of medizval date at 

present on view at the British Exhibition. 

The more important examples are of the 
type that formed part of the architectural 
scheme of the building to which they originally 
belonged. In considering their merits, this fact 
must not be overlooked. 

Medizval artistic practice must also be kept 
in mind, especially in regard to the question as 
to how far the artist was free. It may be of 
interest to quote a rule, in respect of the 
painters, made at the second Council of Nicea 
in 787. The same applied to other crafts : 

“The composition is not the invention of 
the painter, but the product of the law and 
tradition of the Catholic Church. Only 


the art is the painter’s, the choice and arrange- 
ment are of the fathers who build churches.”’’ 
We may believe that, as Mr. A. Gardner has 
said, “a little more latitude may have been 
given to the XIIIth century carvers than to the 
Byzantine painters, especially in method of 


' An exaggerated interpretation is often put upon this rule. 
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Early X1Vth century. 


treating a subject and in detail, but each subject 
had its traditional representation, which changed 
slowly as increasing skill made a more worthy 
presentation possible.” 

Indeed, no progress at all, either in repre- 
sentation or technique, would have been made 
had not the craftsmen had considerable free- 
dom. In the XIIIth century—the “ great 
period ” of medieval carving—it was probably 
thought enough to inform the carver that a 
“ Virgin and Child ” was to be placed here, and 
a “ Censing Angel” there, leaving the rest to 
him. When advance was made it was always a 
development of what had already been achieved. 
The signpost of art was always pointed towards 
naturalism, and it is a mistake to attribute the 
characteristics of early medieval carving in 
England to anything other than lack of skill to 
do better. 

Naturalism was reached in the XIVth cen- 
tury, and it is remarkably interesting to observe 
that, on the way, the carvers produced figures 
of a classic quality which has not since been 
equalled. This, I believe, as was independently 








concluded by Messrs. Prior and Gardner and 
myself, was not the result of the study of ancient 
models, but of the recurrence of craft conditions 
approximating to those of the earlier period. 
It is a pity that it has not been possible to 
assemble at Burlington House sculptures illus- 
trative of the full cycle of changes in craft 
tradition which took place throughout the 
Middle Ages. Unhappily, the destructive zeal 


displayed by certain of our ancestors has greatly 
diminished the number of works that would 


FRAGMENT OF AN ELEANOR CROSS. 
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paid 53s. 4d. for “ two images.” The account 
has no date, but from other names therein, it 
may safely be assigned to the period 1250-55. 
A peculiar feature of this document, not, so {ar 
as I know, to be found in any other, is here 
worthy of mention. Its items are arranged in 
blocks, each of which is paid out of a separ: te 
* sack ”—“‘ first sack,” “‘ second sack,” and so 
on. This throws an interesting sidelight up n 
the methods of the medizval paymaster. In tie 
same account I have found a hitherto unknoy n 





Lent by the Guildhall Museum, London 


These Crosses were erected by Edward I to mark each resting place of the body of Eleanor of Castile, 


otherwise have been available. Nevertheless, 
several of really fine quality and belonging to 
periods of particular interest have been obtained. 

The Annunciation group from the West- 
minster Chapter House, lent by H.M. First 
Commissioner of Works, is a rare treasure. 
These two figures of Saint Gabriel and the 
Blessed Virgin were wrought about 1253, during 
which year the building of the Chapter House 
seems to have been finished. A contemporary 
account records that canvas was then bought as 
a temporary filling for its windows. 

The chief carver working at the Abbey at 
that time was probably Master John of St. 
Albans, who is described in the Close Rolls of 
1257 as “sculptor of the King’s images.” He 
was long the only Westminster carver of the 
period whose name we knew; but I recently 
had the good fortune to discover another. In 


a small, damaged account at the Record Office 
there appears one William Ixwerth, who was 





on her funeral journey from Nottinghamshire to Westminster. 
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painter, named Warinus, who was paid for the 
painting of two images. 

It is not possible to say whether Master John 
or William actually wrought the figures of the 
Virgin and St. Gabriel ; but they were certainly 
the work of the school over which Master John 
seems to have presided. They stand inside the 
Chapter House in niches high up on either side 
of the entrance arch. They are about six feet 
tall, and in the finest style of their period. The 
swaying attitude of St. Gabriel is remarkably 
graceful and effective. The face is of the most 
perfect beauty. The Virgin, with the usual 
book in her left hand, raises her right in 
surprise at the wonderful message the archangel 
brings. 

The group must be thought of in its proper 
position—one figure on either side of the big 
entrance arch. In the spandrels of the latter are 
censing angels, two in each, set in trefoils. One 
pair censes the Virgin, the other the archangel. 
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(circa 1250) (circa 1250) 
From the Chapter House, Westminster 
Lent by H.M. Office of Works, London 





The Majesty in the tympanum of the arch 
was placed there by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
No such figure can possibly have occupied that 
position in the original scheme. There was, 
as the late W. R. Lethaby suggested, more 
probably an open quatrefoil. 

The entire entrance was a noble work of the 
sculptor’s art. The main arch order, and the 
south jambs have figure sculpture ; the north 
jambs have foliage. On the south, the figures 
of the inner jamb have Christ at the top, and 
those of the outer jamb the Virgin. Lethaby 
pointed out the resemblance of the scheme to 
that of the Virgin’s door at Amiens, from which 
he thought it might have been derived. 

The striking figure of a saint, lent by Mr. R. 
Henniker-Heaton, F.S.A., belongs to the second 
half of the XIIIth century, and I should place 
it circa 1270-80. It seems to be a little later 
than the Westminster figures. With this view 
not many will wish to quarrel ; but controversy 
may arise as to the school which produced it. 

My own first impulse was to give it to 
Westminster, or to a carver of that school ; 
but I admit that I know of no figure at the 
Abbey which I should be willing to argue 
was by the same hand. But Sir Eric Maclagan, 
a real authority, is inclined to favour Lincoln. 

The relationship between Westminster and 
Lincoln carvers in the XIIIth century was very 
close, and it is by no means unlikely that 
craftsmen from the Abbey went north to work 
at the cathedral. The famous Angel Choir was 
begun eight or ten years after the Westminster 
job ended. But again I could not point to a 
Lincoln sculpture which I could claim to be by 
the same hand as Mr. Heaton’s figure. There is, 
however, some evidence in the pronounced line 
cut above the saint’s eyes, presumably, to add 
intentness to the expression. 

This peculiarity has, so far as I know, only 
been found in a pair of wooden angels said to 
have come from Market Bosworth, Leicester- 
shire. With this and Sir Eric Maclagan’s 
opinion in mind, I am not prepared to deny 
that Lincoln, or a carver who had worked 
there, was probably the author of the figure 
under discussion. 

It is certainly a work of exceptional quality, 
finely cut, and strong in its appeal. When 
set in its original niche, and adorned with its 
former gilt and colour, of which traces still 
exist, it must have been a striking work of art. 
Another carving of great interest is the 
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XIIth century capital (No. 1420) lent by the 
Dean and Chapter of Winchester. This is boldly 
adorned with a centaur, a winged dragon, and a 
dragon of the serpent type with a beak and a 
thunderbolt tongue. This fierce beast is wielding 
a trident and appears to be attacking the centaur, 
The work may be dated early in the century. 

The fragment of the Eleanor Cross which 
once stood at Cheapside, lent by the Guildhill 
Museum, is a noble example of the very finest 
style of heraldic carving. It bears the shields 
of England, and Castile and Leon. These 
should be compared with the same blazons on 
the tomb of Eleanor at Westminster Abbcy. 
The two series are of equally high quality, but 
by different hands. The tomb was by Masier 
Richard Crundale, who also wrought the crc ss 
at Charing. Other craftsmen who worked n 
various of the crosses were Masters William ie 
Hibernia and Alexander of Abingdon, both 
of whom were carvers. One of the existing 
figures from Waltham (the work of Alexander) 
would have been an interesting addition to the 
assembly at Burlington House. 

The small but excellent selection of 
alabasters should prove of especial interest, 
for this was a peculiarly English craft. Its 
chief centre was Nottingham, and the output 
must have been enormous. From the Notting- 
ham Museum comes the delightful little Virgin 
and Child (No. 1459), which is described as 
late XIVth or early XVth century. I should, 
I think, be inclined to vote for the earlier date. 

One of the finest of the alabasters is perhaps 
the Trinity, from the well-known collection of 
Dr. Hildburgh (No. 1463). This is a small but 
bold and dignified work. When bright with 
its original colour, of which some still remains, 
it must have been a most effective sculpture. 

The large retable (No. 1473), lent by Mr. 
Jay Gould, is a XVth century work, and in the 
best and liveliest manner of its period. It also 
retains traces of its former gilt and colour. It 
vividly portrays scenes from the Passion, in 
an elaborate architectural setting consisting of 
seven panels. On a wooden frame there are 
inscriptions : “ Captus est IH S”’; “ Flagellatus 
est IH S,” and so on. 

These sculptures are in the Central Hall, 
and on either side of the entrance are figures 
of St. Gabriel and the Blessed Virgin (Nos. 
1476 and 1361), lent by the Vicars Choral of 
Wells. They are of painted oak, and stand on 
half-octagonal corbels. Below that of the 
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MEDIAVAL 


archangel is carved the Adoration of the Magi ; 
below that of Our Lady, two wrestlers. They 
belong to the XIVth century, and are in the 
lively, natural style of the period. The scenes 





STATUE OF ST. JOHN. Late XIIIth century 
Lent by R. Henniker-Heaton, Esq. 


below the corbels are vividly and picturesquely 
carved. It is of great interest to compare the 
pose of these figures with those of the West- 
minster Annunciation, a hundréd years earlier, 
which face them across the hall. 
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A very charming ivory is the Virgin and 
Child (No. 1400), lent by the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This is dated 1400, and is a 
most fascinating and delightful piece of crafts- 
manship and design. The mellowness given 
to this work by time in no wise detracts from its 
beauty. Another delicate example of the ivory 
carver’s art is the Coronation of the Virgin 
and St. John the Evangelist, lent by the Louvre. 
This is of particular interest as it is the right 
leaf of a diptych of which the left leaf is in the 
British Museum. 

The XIIth century sandstone relief of 
Christ’s Appearances after the Resurrection, 
lent by the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; 
and the XIIIth century headless figure lent by 
the Cathedral of Winchester, must also be 
noticed. The latter must have been a noble 
work when complete, and the drapery is 
admirably treated. It is believed to have 
represented the Synagogue. 

It may just be interpolated that the one 
important early painting, the retable from 
Thornham Parva, which we illustrate, should 
be considered with the sculpture, as a part of 
the artistic scheme to which both belonged. 
The panel dates from the early 14th century. 

As this exhibition is intended to show the 
art of these islands through the centuries, it 
would be wrong to omit some reference to the 
many splendid works which it was not possible 
to bring to Burlington House. The medizval 
sculpture has been well chosen, and of what 
was available the best has been obtained. But 
much of the best was not to be had. 

The bronze figures of Eleanor of Castile 
and Henry III which lie upon their tombs in 
Westminster Abbey rank with the very noblest 
works of art ever wrought by man. They were 
created by a London goldsmith, named William 
Torel, in 1291, at the great moment of medizval 
art in England. They are never properly 
seen, Owing to their position ; but to say of the 
figure of Eleanor that it is of supreme beauty 
and dignity is to give but a poor idea of the 
pleasure to be obtained from its contemplation. 

Near by these two figures is the mid-XIVth 
century effigy of Edward III, and the late 
XIVth century figures of Richard II and his 
queen. These, too, are splendid bronzes. There 
is also the white marble effigy of Queen 
Philippa, and the perfect little “ weeper” on 
the side of her tomb. On the ambulatory side 
of Edward III’s monument are enamelled 
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shields which must be the unquestioned finest 


examples of heraldic art in existence. In the 
Chapel of St. Edmund is one of the earliest 
known and noblest alabasters—the effigy of 
Lord John of Eltham with its splendid shield. 

But no visitor to the British Exhibition should 
consider his quest for a true idea of our art com- 
plete until he has made pilgrimages to the Abbey, 
the British, and Victoria and Albert Museums. 

At the Abbey, so rich is the great church 
in medieval art, it is perhaps easier than at 
most places to visualize something of the 
original state of affairs when figures all had their 
heads, bronzes their pristine gilt and jewels ; 
when golden shrines rose above the low altar- 
pieces, and gold and colour glittered every- 
where in the soft light of a thousand candles, 


KING ATHELSTAN 
Late XVth century 








The 
Athelstan, lent by the Society of 
Antiquaries, may be dated circa 


“Portrait” of King 


1480. It is painted in oil on a 
panel, and was discovered at 
Baston House, Keston, Kent, in 
1813, when it formed part of a 
wainscot. It was suggested by the 
late Professor W. R. Lethaby, in 
the R.J.B.A. Journal, November 
1923, that the picture may have 
once belonged to one of the 
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or in the filtered sunlight which came through 
glorious painted glass—not the kind we make 
nowadays, which effectively keeps out the sun, 

I say that at Burlington House the visitor 
gets only a hint of English medizval ari. But 
what a hint! Can anyone look at those 
magnificent figures from the Westminster 
Chapter House without wondering first sow 
such beauty could be wrought, and secor dly, 
what must have been their setting ? Those vho 
follow up the hint will find that English medi: =val 
art at its high moment was second to n ne, 
neither to that of Italy nor of any other cour try, 

And the fountain from which that sple: did 
art came was the royal school of crafts: 1en 
founded by King Henry III for the wi rks 
at the Abbey and Palace of Westminster. 


Lent by the Society of Antiquaries, 
London 





royal palaces, and that the artist 
was inspired by the portrait of 
Richard II at the Abbey. The 
King wears a red-brown mantle 
with a black cape, powdered with 
the letter A in gold. His right 
hand grasps the golden orb, the 
cross of which is held, apparently 
between his second and third 
fingers. His shield of arms is in 
the left hand top corner. 
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WATER-COLOUR: THE ENGLISH MEDIUM 


THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 





ART AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


BY ADRIAN BURY 


RULY great art is the expression of a 
nation’s spirit. Granting that the desire 
to perpetuate an emotion is common 
to all humanity, every country neverthe- 
retains its original vision. This is the 
ninant note of the British Exhibition at the 
yal Academy. These pictures are, of course, 
{ Masters, and were painted before science 
| the machine “ televised ” humanity into an 
wrphous, cosmopolitan mass ; before silence 
tranquillity were destroyed. 
To meditate among the water-colours at 
lington House is to be aware of a certain 
ity of thought and ideal which has become, 
modern times, increasingly difficult of 
iinment. In two small rooms is concen- 
ed the essence of an achievement wholly 
| exquisitely English. Within the century 
m 1750 to 1850 water-colour painting 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL ByJ. Mallord W. Turner, R.A. 
Lent by Commander W. G. Agnew, Alverstoke 








DURHAM CATHEDRAL By Thomas Girtin 
Lent by Leslie Wright, Esq., Warwick 


originated and evolved into a perfect form of 
expression. It is as national as the language 
itself, as much part of England as her contours 
and climate. 

Studying these few masterpieces, we can 
survey the history of this art, beginning with 
such a picture as Turner’s “ Salisbury 
Cathedral.”” This was painted when the artist 
was twenty-two, in 1795, and is a fine example 
of a water-colour drawing in a certain style. 
The architectural facts are rendered by a mind, 
eye and hand working in rare harmony. 

I refer to this drawing because it includes 
all the intentions and technique of the earlier 
topographical draughtsmen, men who were 
encouraged by a sensitive aristocracy to satisfy 
a love of the English monument and scene. It 
has something of the austere sentiment of Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and crystallizes the aspirations of an 
epoch. While it brings to its finality the classic 
vision, the drawing is a point of departure for a 
more lyrical style and a more imaginative concep- 
tion. ©The development of Turner through 











many phases of versatility and experiment 
is well known. His was a great creative 
mind, but one not without the defects of its 
exuberance. 

Contemporary with Turner, Cotman 
mastered the topographical style, and was 
equally adept at the art of “ describing ” views 
and “copying” antiquities, but perhaps by 
reason of his lack of worldly success he was 
compelled to discipline his genius, and his 
excursions into the sphere of imagination are 
consequently more conscious and intense than 
Turner’s. We pass from Cotman’s “ Wals- 
ingham Priory,” with its powerful record of 
facts in light and shade, to that splendid 
symbolization of nature. “ The New Bridge, 
Durham.” Cotman here has felt the need to 
improvise, to construct, eliminate and simplify. 
The trees lose their familiar detail of leaf and 
branch, the scene is bolder, broader and richer 
in significance. It has an epic quality that 
enlarges our knowledge and quickens our 
emotions. The picture is not so much de- 
scriptive as interpretative. It is true that the 
artist has only escaped from one formula to 
another, but in his struggle he has added some- 
thing new to the miracle of art. 

The ardours of Turner and Cotman were 
more or less those of Crome, Constable and 
many other men of that time who were destined 
to create the greatest school of landscape paint- 
ing in the world. But in regard to the last two 
mentioned artists, we must not forget that 
they were primarily oil painters, and that their 
water-colour work, wonderful as it is, was often 
intended to help pictures in the senior medium. 


COTTAGE IN A 
WoOoD 


By 
William James Miiller 
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As the XIXth century advances, the water- 
colour medium improves and strengthens. It 
is no longer an inferior sister of oil painting. 
Its possibilities have been explored, and 
profiting by the labours of their predecessors 
the artists are ready to assert their dignity. 

The old Water-Colour Society had becn 
formed in 1802, to be followed by the new 
Society in 1807. Many of the artists who-e 
work is now to be seen at the present exhibitic n 
were members of these groups, but one n 
particular must be considered, because h:, 
more than any other, impressed his personali y 
on the method. In the hands of Peter Le 
Wint, the drawing becomes definitely tle 
painting. He has no dovbts or hesitation. 
He is not necessarily a careful draughtsm: o 
with the pencil, but uses the brush from tle 
first with the confidence of an oil paint r 
filling a large canvas. There are a passion ard 
a thrust about De Wint’s technique which cza 
only be described as magnificent. 

A superb picture at Burlington House :s 
that entitled “ Valley of the Thames with 
Cliveden Woods.” In its quiet colour scheme 
and fidelity to atmosphere it is a majestic piece 
of realism. The various planes, delicately 
toned, recede towards a far horizon; there 
is a clump of leafy trees in the middle distance. 
Through the near and distant woods the silver 
Thames loses and finds itself under a wide sky. 
The illusion of air and space in this work is so 
convincing that we stand, as it were, with 
De Wint and are completely bemused by the 
vast and lovely scene. A small blot of colour 
is the red road in the foreground. A footfall 








Lent by 
Mrs. C. P. Allen, 
London 
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WATER-COLOUR: THE ENGLISH MEDIUM 


THE NEW BRIDGE, DURHAM 
Lent by Sir Hickman Bacon, Bart., London 





By John Sell Cotman 











will disturb the dust. As we proceed towards 
the woods, all the scents and sounds of nature 
touch our senses. We see no flowers, but know 
them to be there. We hear no birds, but they 
are singing in the trees. The river moves 
musically along, and the clouds are in the act 
of forming and reforming. As the light begins 
to fade, we feel the prospect of stars and a 
young moon. Are we looking at a little piece 
of paper which, when analysed and disin- 
tegrated, contains merely a number of meaning- 
less signs, or at the festival of nature itself? 

Here, then, is another movement in the 
symphony of water-colour art. Can we wonder 
that Peter De Wint found himself one of the 
happiest of men, that he began the day with a 
prayer in words, and ended it with another 
prayer in painting? No other water-colour 
painter could take so large a brush and, 
as with a magic wand, create something 
so suddenly beautiful. De Wint, in his best 
work, arrives on the wings of faith at some 
predestined paradise of excellence. 

David Cox, by reason of his similar style, 
must be coupled with De Wint, though he is 
never quite so serene, so detached, so brilliant, 
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VALLEY OF THE THAMES WITH CLIVEDEN WOODS 


APOLLO 


atmospherically. But he loved and understood 
nature profoundly, and he had the great gift of 
catching the incident in the scene. As proof 
of his rapid and infallible method I refer to 
the little masterpiece entitled “ Old Pier Head, 
Liverpool.” It is slight but infinitely suggestive. 
The minute figures coming down the step: to 
embark in the rowing boats are full of life ind 
colour. They are ponderous or graceful in 
their movements, men and women going, \ ho 
now can tell? on some important adventure. 
They are gone with their loves, desires, hi tes 
and ambitions, but one moment, at least, 1as 
been saved from oblivion. The picture is so 
typical of the skill of the best water-col ur 
painters in recording both landscapes : nd 
figures as to be worthy of the highest pra se. 

In these four artists, Turner, Cotman, De 
Wint and David Cox, the main outline of waier- 
colour progress is traceable. The whole school 
leads up to and on from this quartet. They 
all lived long enough to fulfil their mission, 
and are the major stars in a galaxy of ex- 
ceptional genius, a constellation of which the 
English nation has every reason to be proud. 
Of the minor stars Girtin, Bonington and 
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By Peter de Wint 


Lent by T. W. Bacon, Esq., Ramsden Hall, Billericay 
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WATER-COLOUR: 


OLD PIER HEAD, LIVERPOOL 


THE ENGLISH MEDIUM 


By David Cox 


Lent by the Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester 


Miiller have each impressed themselves on the 


great water-colour tradition. They are minor 
not so much in the quality of their work but 
in the amount they were able, in their short 
lives, to achieve. There is close kinship between 
Girtin and Turner. They were actually born 
in the same year, and were two of Dr. Monro’s 
indefatigable prodigies ; and we owe much to 
this enthusiastic patron in that he helped so 
many young artists to develop their genius. 
Girtin was only twenty-seven when he died, 
but in his brief life he developed and completed 
a style which influenced several generations of 
artists. He united the classic and romantic 
manner to perfection as can be seen in such 
works as Durham and Plinlimmon. Similarly, 
Bonington, when he died in 1822, had fused all 
the principles of his time into a personal 
accomplishment which entitles him to a high 
position in the school. His drawing is ex- 
quisitely precise, and his washes have a luminous 
quality unsurpassed even by those who lived 


so much longer and did so much more work. 
Though Bonington studied in Paris, where he 
acquired a wide knowledge of figure drawing, 
and could have been a great painter of the 
historic composition, his origin and vision are 
profoundly English. He is the direct fore- 
runner of the two distinguished and prolific 
water-colour artists, William Callow and 
Thomas Shotter Boys. 

In William James Miiller, who was born in 
Bristol in 1812 and died there in 1845, we have 
a lyrical painter of rare spontaneity. His 
brilliant sketch, “‘ Cottage in a Wood,” in its 
large treatment of light and shade, simplifi- 
cation of nature and suppression of irrelevant 
detail, is as fresh to-day as when it was painted 
a hundred years ago. This work anticipates a 
form of impressionism that survives in that 
of some of our best contemporary water-colour 
painters. It also proves the indestructible 
qualities of a medium that was once regarded 
by collectors as fragile and insecure, 
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FURNITURE AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
EXHIBITION 


BY M. JOURDAIN 


N the Exhibition of British Art at 
Burlington House, furniture and objects of 
art have been divided, those of the Gothic 
and Early Renaissance reinforcing the rare 

sculptures and paintings of the Middle Ages in 
Gallery I; while furniture of the late XVIIth 





Fig.l. ONE OF A PAIR OF INLAID LYRE-BACK 
ARMCHAIRS. Circa 1780. By Robert Adam 
Lent by the Earl of Fersey, Osterley Park 


and XVIIIth centuries is grouped in the lecture 
hall, where its effect is heightened by the pure 
colouring of the velvet and embroidered 
coverings of the seat-furniture and the tapestry 
panels that hang on the walls. 

Considerable space has been given in the 
first room to the applied arts, for without them 
English medieval art could not be adequately 
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represented. The Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester Cathedral have lent the interesti ig 
lid of an altar or reliquary chest, framing twe!l /e 
panels painted in tempera on wood, aid 
dating from about 1334. On the lower r iil 
are painted the donor, Sir William de Lillebor 1e 
and his wife Anastasia. The interior of tie 
chest from Captain N. R. Colville’s collecti in 
is also painted in tempera, with four shields ad 
with a figure, half man, half leopard, weari ig 
a coat of mail and coif, and tilting against a 
dragon. The third shield, England quarteri ig 
France Ancient, is the form used before 1349. 

A critic in The Times before the opening 
of the exhibition (July 27th, 1933) gave as his 
opinion that the objects of art of all kinds 
would “ reflect the decorous perfection of that 
art in which the English have most excelled, 
the domestic architecture of the past.” The 
effect of the grouped furniture is, however, 
rather of fantasy and magnificence. The Royal 
Collection, and great houses such as Hardwick, 
Chatsworth and Osterley have given of their 
best, and the royal and noble patrons of the 
arts in the past, William III, George, Prince 
of Wales, and the first Duke of Devonshire, 
would not have contented themselves in mere 
“‘ decorous perfection.” In fact, the writer of 
the short introduction to the sculpture and 
works of art' feels that the “ inclusion of a few 
famous pieces of great richness may give a 
rather misleading impression” to those who 
are unfamiliar with the full range of English 
domestic silver and furniture. Among the 
“famous pieces” is the table from Windsor 
Castle given to William III by the City of 
London at the close of the XVIIth century, 
which is, unlike the silver table of Charles II’s 
reign at Windsor, in reality largely made of 
silver. The top is finely engraved with the 
Royal Arms of England, backed by a trophy 
of arms, and with the rose, thistle, harp and 
fleur-de-lys, by an unknown engraver, who 
signs his work with the initials “R.H.” The 
table bears the monogram (MO) of Andrew 


‘Mr. James G. Mann, “ Catalogue of the Exhibition of 
British Art,” p. 18. 
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Moore of Bridewell. Above the table hangs a 


fine silver chandelier lent by the Fishmongers’ 
Company, inscribed “ In grateful Remembrance 
of Sir Thomas Knesworth, Kt., a Principal 
Benefactor to the Worshipful Company of 


Fig. II. 


GOTHIC CUPBOARD. 


BURLINGTON HOUSE EXHIBITION 


top of incised lacquer, and scroll-shaped legs 
headed with cherub heads, but the chair was 
made for Charles II after his marriage with 
Catherine of Braganza in 1662. The cresting 
bears in the centre the full achievement of 


First half of the XVIth century. 


Lent by Captain N. R. Colville, Peheale 


Fishmongers, London, 1752.” From the Com- 
pany’s records it appears that the Company 
received a large recompense for “ the three 
branch chandelier hereunder lately made for 
the Company, there having been several frauds 
discovered to have been committed therein by 
William Gould the workman.” Two pieces of 
furniture, a walnut chair of state and a table,” 
are fine examples of the profuse magnificence 
of Charles II’s reign. Nothing is known of 
the provenance of the fine table, which has a 


“The Royal chair and table are lent from Captain N. R. 
Colville’s collection. 
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Charles II, and on an escutcheon of pretence 
the arms of Catherine of Braganza. The arms 
terminating in eagles’ heads are carved with the 
Royal unicorn couchant and are supported by 
dragons holding shields. The gilding and 
colouring of this Royal chair are well preserved. 

Among mirrors the most distinguished in 
its combination of gilt carving and verre 
eglomisée is the mirror from Penshurst, in 
which the pierced and carved acanthus 
scrolls of the cresting centre in the pheon 
of the Sydney family. The mirror is divided 
into two bevelled plates; the borders are 
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patterned with foliate arabesques in gold and 
with reserves on each side enclosing a dancing 
figure. Both the mirror and the carved and gilt 
side-table from Chatsworth show strong 
French influence, and it has been suggested 


’ 


MAHOGANY BREAK-FRONTED BOOKCASE. 


the apron are finely carved with acanthus foliage, 

The exhibition provides an opportunity for 
showing a few examples of the works of crafts- 
men whose work has been identified, such as 
the firm William Vile and Cobb, and Will'am 


Circa 1762. 


By William Vile and John Cobb 
Lent by W. N. Mitchell, Esq., Halsway Manor, Crowcombe 


that the table is “ probably from the hand 


of one of the French immigrants”* who 
are known to have been employed there. The 
sharply-curved legs are carved with a character- 
istic French motif, the tasselled and fringed 
lambrequin, the rising stretcher and pendants to 


sine Dictionary of English Furniture.” Vol. III, p. 237. 


Gates, who are to be found among the records 
of the Royal tradesmen. 

The mahogany break-front bookcase (Fig. 
III) can be attributed on the evidence of the 
sculpturesque wreaths of laurel clasped by 
acanthus to a firm of Royal tradesmen, William 
Vile and John Cobb, who carried on business ‘n 
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Fig. IV. A PAIR OF PEDESTALS AND URNS. Height 6 ft. 
he 
Made about 1771. 
7 Lent by the Earl of Harewood, Harewood 
im 
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St. Martin’s Lane. Similar laurel wreaths 
appear on the fine bookcase made for Queen 
harlotte in 1762‘, and on an organ-case 
altered by Vile in 1763. In this bookcase, and 
in other identified pieces by Vile, there is a 
carefully considered contrast between the 
delicacy of the fretted detail and the bold relief 
of the laurel wreaths which have been criticised 
in the “ Dictionary of English Furniture ””’ as 
“out of scale with the remaining decoration.” 
The commode from Buckingham Palace 
(Fig. V) is one of a pair made in 1781 for the 
Prince of Wales’ apartments in Buckingham 
House by William Gates, “a long-forgotten 
but highly accomplished cabinetmaker, whose 
bill® describes this “‘ very fine satinwood inlaid 
commode table” as “neatly engraved with 
urns, vases, flowers and other ornaments in 
woods of different colours.” 


‘ H. Clifford Smith, “‘ Buckingham Palace.” 
Vol. I, p. 168, p. 71. 
* H. Clifford Smith, “‘ Buckingham Palace,” p. 92. 
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Fig. V. COMMODE. 
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The classic revolution of Robert Adam js 
represented by examples of his work for 
Harewood House and Osterley. The famous 
pair of pedestals surmounted by vases which 
were made soon after 1770, and are veneered 
with rosewood inlaid with  satinwood, 
surmounted with brilliant gilt metal work; 
and gilt metal “ insertions ” appear on the pair 
of lyre-backed chairs from Osterley, which 
have a gilt metal medallion of a Roiian 
emperor set in the back (Fig. I). The yre 
motif is repeated on the speal of the mahog iny 
single chair from the drawing-room of Oste ley 
which Horace Walpole noticed on his visi’ to 
the house in 1773. The chairs (he wri es) 
“are taken from antique lyres and make 
charming harmony.” 

The tradition of fine medizval needlew ork 
is continued on the examples of Tudor ..nd 
Stuart embroidery on the walls of the lecture 
room and in the panels for upholstery of chairs 
and settees. 
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By William Gates (1777-1783) 


Lent by His Majesty the King, Buckingham Palace 
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GREAT PEWTER COLLECTIONS 
--TREASURES IN THE SCOTT-NICHOLSON COLLECTION 


i BY HOWARD HERSCHEL COTTERELL 





Fig. I. A PAIR OF LATE STUART CANDLESTICKS, circa 1680. 7} in. high on 5} in. base 


A.R.I.B.A., J.P. for the City of Carlisle, 
the ranks of pewter collectors were 
robbed of a distinguished member, and 
the writer, of a much valued friend, whose 
correspondence alone was a delight and a 
tonic in this world of stunted conventionalisms. 

Scott-Nicholson was a man of many and 
varied interests, and had a fine and critical 
judgment in matters artistic, to which the 
pewter collection which he formed bears ample 
testimony. He never sought to make it a large 
one, but rather constantly to improve it by 
judicious weeding. Thus, when a fine new 
piece was acquired, something less interesting 
had to go—as he said—‘‘ to make room for 
it and keep the balance”! 

The result is a singularly pure and carefully- 
tended collection, of which the world has little 
knowledge, for, content in his own enjoyment 
of it, he aimed at no publicity for it. It is, 
therefore with the greater pleasure that one is 
now permitted to write of some of its treasures, 
many of which are here revealed to the world 


BR: the death of Edwin Scott-Nicholson, 


for the first time from photographs specially 
taken for the purpose by the staff of the 
Carlisle Public Library and Museum. 

Of outstanding importance is the pair of 
late Stuart candlesticks shown in Fig. I, which 
date from about the year 1680. Formerly in 
the Charbonnier Collection, and purchased by 
him in the West Country many years ago, they 
passed into the possession of the late William 
John Fieldhouse, C.B.E., F.S.A., and at his 
death they were acquired by Mr. Scott- 
Nicholson. 7} in. in height, they stand upon 
a 54 in. base, which—like the drip trays and 
nozzle flanges—is octagonal in outline, a fitting 
contrast to the plain, rounded columns. There 
is no maker’s touch, but the ownership initials 
ci are struck upon their lips, and a band of 
grape and vine-leaf decoration—in relief— 
adorns the flat horizontal collars of the bases. 
Apart from this their plain simplicity stands 
out in high relief. 

Rich in fine flagons, the earliest—in spite 
of the date, 1671, engraved upon it—is 
obviously the one pictured in Fig. II. 











Fig. II. FLAGON. JamesI, Fig. III. FLAGON. Circa 
circa 1610. Itfin. high, 9}in. 1650. 12fin. high, 9} in. to 
to lip, 4§ in. base lip, §$ in. base 


Though this piece bears upon its front the 
inscription : 
“EX DONO IOHANNIS PEELE, DECIMO 
SEXTO APRILIS, ANNO DOMINI 1671” 


one has little compunction in saying that that 
date does not represent the year in which the 
piece was wrought, for in its massive con- 
struction and every feature it points unerringly 
to the time of James I, circa 1610, and one can 
but assume, as was frequently the custom at 
that time, that this was a gift from the private 
domestic plate of John Peel, to fill a want of 
his local parish church. 

The flagon has no discernible maker’s 
touch. It is I1fin. in extreme height and 
94 in. to the lip; it stands upon a 4j in. base, 
with a lip diameter of 4 in. 

Following this—some forty years later, 
circa 1650—1s the beautiful example in Fig. III, 
which is of quite unusual type both with regard 
to its cover and thumbpiece, and even the 
details of its handle. This piece, of which the 
extreme height is some 12{ in., and 9} in. to the 
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Fig. VI. A HITHERTO UNRECORDED TOUCH, 
bearing the date 1670. On Fig. V 
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lip, with a 5} in. base and 4 in. lip, is inscribed 
upon the front of the body : 
** EX DONO SAMVEL SYMONDS, GENT.” 


There is no distinguishable maker’s touch, but 
a very beautiful broad-rimmed paten with 
the same inscription is in the collection of 
Mr. E. Billing Lewis, and upon which app:ar 
the imitation silver-marks: 1. Lion passaat. 
2. Leopard’s face. 3. Buckle. 4.(?). There is no 
maker’s touch and his initials are missin; — 
detrited—from the fourth silver-mark. 

Dating from circa 1665 is the flagon w th 
“ Beefeater’ cover shown in Fig. IV, wh ch 
is of the normal type for this period, and uf on 
the cover of which appears the mark No. 572A 
in my “ Old Pewter: Its Makers and Mark ..” 

It is of a nice squat form, and the thumbpi ce 
is of the “‘ Twin-cusped”’ type. The extre ne 
height is about 11 in., and to the lip 8; 
while the diameters of the base and ip 
respectively are 63 in. and 4} in. 

Differing entirely from the foregoing in its 
thumbpiece and handle but of about the saine 
period, is the vessel shown in Fig. V. It 
bears a very distinct though hitherto unrecorded 





Fig. IV. FLAGON with Fig. V. FLAGON. Circa 
Beefeater Cover. Circa1665. 1665. Differs from Fig. IV 
11 in. high, base 63 in. in thumbpiece and handle 


touch, which I illustrate in Fig. VI and which, 
it will be noted, bears the date 1670. The 
actual touch appears upon the back of the 
handle, and the imitation silver marks upon 
its cover. The extreme height is about I1 in., 
and 8} in. to lip, with a 6} in. base. The shield 
terminal to the handle is a very pleasing feature. 

A beautiful example of the rare straight- 
sided “‘ York ” flagon is given in Figs. VII and 
VIII, which was made by Leonard Terry >f 
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GREAT PEWTER COLLECTIONS 


. VII and VIII. RARE STRAIGHT - SIDED 
YRK ” FLAGON, made by Leonard Terry of York. 
Circa 1705. 11%in. high, base 5? in. 


, circa 1705 (No. 4697, op. cit.). It is a 
ct example in every way. The lip of the 

has the serrated frontal projection of the 
Stuart—Queen Anne period, the imposing 
ibpiece is definitely local and peculiar to 
und the type which I shall next illustrate, 
upon both of them the strange upward 
k ” of the handle—where it leaves the lip 
ie body—will be noted. This flagon is 
inly the finest of its type which has come 


‘' my notice, and of which—as of the next 


—I do not know of twenty examples in 
It is 11% in. in extreme height, and 


9 in. to lip, with a base diameter of 5} in. 


Figs. XI and XII. IRISH FLAGON. 
12 in. high, 7 in. base. 


Circa 1750. 


Figs. IX and X. THE ACORN TYPE OF “YORK” 
FLAGON. Dated 1750. 12} in. high, base 5{ in. 


. Of equal rarity—probably even more so— 
is the acorn of “ York ” flagon pictured in 
Figs. IX and X, though forty-five years later 
and made by John Harrison of York (No. 2162, 
op. cit). Around the belly of its body runs 
the inscription : 


*“* BOUGHT AT THE EXPENCE [sic] OF THE 
PARISH OF ST. SAVIOURS AND ST. ANDREWS. 
RICH’D CUSSONS AND ROBT  CUNDELL 
CHURCH WARDENS, 1750.” 


The extreme height of this fine piece is 12} in., 
and it is 93 in. to the lip, the diameter of the 


base being 5{in. It is a well-proportioned 


Figs XIII and XIV. FLAGON. Circa 1765. 
14% in. high, 6} in. base, height to lip 12 in. 
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Fig. XV. A SCOTTISH COMMUNION SERVICE, of which the cups are some fifty years 
later than the flagon and the alms dish 


and balanced example, and in wonderful state of 
preservation. 

Of about the same period, but bearing no 
maker’s touch, is the Irish flagon illustrated in 
Figs. XI and XII. 

Bearing strong similarity to the bodies of 
those seen in Figs. V and VI, the more empha- 
sized mouldings and the domed lid are indica- 
tive of its later period. It is 12 in. in extreme 
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Fig. XVI. A BEAUTIFUL LATE STUART TANKARD. 
Height 6} in., base 4} in. 


height, and 9} in. to the lip, with a 7 in. base 
diameter. The spout and the exaggerated 
sweep outwards from the body of the upper 
terminal of the handle are typical features of 
many Irish flagons. 

Grace in pewter is the keynote of the 
beautiful example shown in Figs. XIII and XIV. 

Illustrated in my “‘ Old Pewter: Its Makers 
and Marks” at Plate XLII, d, this piece— 


Fig. XVII. A DEVELOPMENT OF THE TANKARD 
Fig. XVI, but possibly as late as Queen Anne 
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Fic XVIII. AN INTERESTING 20} in. DISH, bearing 
touch of Mark Cripps of London 


for: erly in the Charbonnier and the Fieldhouse 
Col ctions—was wrongly described there 
thr: igh faulty information which was sent to 
me t the time, and I gladly avail myself of 
this opportunity of correcting it. Its date is 
circ: 1765, and it does bear a touch, to wit, 
No. 5387, op cit. It stands upon a finely 
skirted 64 in. base, and towers up to an extreme 
height of 14% in., the height to the lip being 
12in. The body displays an entasis which I 
have never seen excelled. 

Fig. XV displays a Scottish communion 
service, of which the cups are some fifty years 
later than the flagon and the alms dish. 

The alms dish is 163 in. in diameter, and 
inscribed : 

“BELONGING TO THE ASOCIATE [sic] 

CONGREGATION EDR., A.D. 1742.” 


It bears the touch and imitation silver-marks of 
Richard Grunwin of London (No. 2040, op. cit.). 

The flagon is 14 in. in extreme height, and 
II} in. to lip. It stands upon a base nearly 
8 in. in width, and has a lip diameter of 5{ in. 
It bears the same date and inscription as the 
alms dish, and was made by William Eddon 
of London (No. 1503, op. cit.). 

The cups, as has been said, are some fifty 
years later, and are inscribed : 

“‘ ASSOCIATE CONGN. EDIN, 1794.” 


They are 8 in. in height, with a diameter at 
base of 4% in., and at lip 4? in. As is usual 
upon such cups, there is no maker’s mark. 


M 


GREAT PEWTER COLLECTIONS 


A beautiful late Stuart tankard forms the 
subject of Fig. XVI. The shallowness of its 
lid-dome, the breadth of the handle, and its 
tout ensemble, bespeak it twenty years or so 
earlier than the one illustrated in Fig. XVII. 

It is decorated upon both body and cover 
with flowers and leaves in wriggled engraving, 
and is a pleasing and well-balanced example of 
this much sought-after type. With an extreme 
height of 63 in., and 4} in. to the lip, it has a 
base of 4} in., of which the restrained moulding 
is a pleasing feature. 

It has no maker’s touch, but several ownership 
initials appear upon the flat brim of the cover. 

Fig. XVII shows the later development of 
this type, and may well be as late as Queen 
Anne, though in the absence of a maker’s 
touch, one cannot say with absolute certainty. 
A bird with tulip have furnished the engraver 
with his motif for the wriggled work, and the 
ownership initials “M.R.” are struck inside 
the cover. It stands upon a more decorated 
43 in. base ; the extreme height is about 63 in., 
and to the lip 4} in. 

A most interesting 20} in. dish with plain 
rim is seen in Fig. XVIII. It bears the touch 
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Fig. XIX. THE ARMS OF THE ARMOURERS’ AND 
BRAZIERS’ COMPANY of London on the rim of dish, 
Fig. XVIII 
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A FINE PAIR OF TRIPLE-REEDED DISHES 
Circa 1690-5 


Fig. XXI. 


of Mark Cripps of London (No. 1217, op. cit.), 
who was Free in 1727 and died in 1776. Upon 
the rim of this piece, beneath the number 
“17,” is struck—with a die—the Arms of the 
Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company of London, 
of which a “ close-up” is given in Fig. XIX. 
It is the only instance within my knowledge of 
a piece of City Company pewter-plate in a 
private collection, and before I secured this 
treasure for Mr. Scott-Nicholson it was offered 
to the Company. 

A very beautifully proportioned Charles II 
broad-rimmed dish—dated 1675 in the re- 
strained and simple engraving upon its rim— 
is pictured in Fig. XX. It is 184 in. in diameter 
and the width of its lightly moulded rim 33 in. 
It bears mark No. 5767, op. cit. It is a fine 
example of this very desirable type. 


Fig. XXII. A PAIR OF DISHES about same date. Cue 


on left made by Joseph yg London; smaller one w th | 


mark No. 5436 


A fine pair of the succeeding dish form— he ~ ‘ 


triple-reeded—is seen in Fig. XXI. 


They b:ar © 


mark No. 5619, op. cit., are 22 in. in diame‘ er, 7 
and unusually well proportioned for this tye, 7 
They date from about 1690-5, as aiso 7 


do the two dishes shown in Fig. XXII. 
the one on the left is 20§ in. and was made by © 


Joseph King of London (No. 2746), the smailer : 


example being 18}in. and bearing mark © 


No. 5436 (or 5593A) op. cit. 
It was only during the few years precedingil 


Here 7 


his death that Mr. Scott-Nicholson had given 
his mind seriously to pewter, and one cannot © 
but regret that so discriminating a collector, ~ 


who had accomplished so much in so short a 
time, has been taken from us, for had he lived 


he would beyond doubt have achieved a high ; 


place amongst lovers of this fascinating metal. 
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Fig. XX. A BEAUTIFUL 
CHARLES II BROAD- 
RIMMED DISH. 


Dated 1675 


Size 18, in. diameter, width a 
Bears mark ~ 


of rim 3#in. 
No. 5767 


§ 














MING AND CH‘ING PORCELAINS. By EpGar E. BLUETT. 
With a foreword by George Eumorfopoulos. (The Chiswick 
Press). 30S. net. 


‘| who are interested in Chinese porcelain will recall 
the « <hibition held at Messrs. Bluett’s premises in 1931 


jn ai attempt to differentiate between certain types made 
duri = the various reigns of the Ming dynasty and those 
mad in imitation in the XVIIIth century. The present 
volu .¢ takes the useful shape of a catalogue of the sixty 
spec nens then shown, all of which are here fully 
desc bed and the majority illustrated, many from 
two oints of view. Ceramic scholarship is still a long 
way om finality in regard to the discrimination between 


the ares of the two dynasties involved, to say nothing 


of t se of the individual reigns, and Mr. Edgar Bluett’s 
voli ¢, modest as is its scope, can be neglected by no 
seri s student of Chinese ceramic art. He is to be 
con; atulated also on having secured a brief preface 
fror che pen of Mr. George Eumorfopoulos, who writes 


all oo seldom but never without having something 
excc lingly sensible to say. Here it is this: “ I would 


spec ily stress one conclusion that is indicated more 
thar »nce in the Catalogue : namely, that a Ch‘ing piece 
may show one or perhaps even two of what appear to 
be i) the main Ming characteristics, but no Ch‘ing piece 
will how all the Ming characteristics; and conversely 
a M 1g piece may for some reason or another be without 
one { the usual Ming characteristics, but it should show 
all t»e others.” 

i: will be seen from these wise words that Mr. Bluett 
does not claim to do more than present his material 


in the company of certain suggestions to aid the historian 
of the future, and it is the very absence of dogmatism 
which is one of the most valuable qualities of his work. 
Mr. Hobson’s “ Wares of the Ming Dynasty” was 
published in 1923, and is deservedly regarded as the 
standard work on this subject, but even as recently as 
ten years ago its distinguished author was so loth to 
commit himself unreservedly on the question of the 
genuineness of Ming-marked yellow-glazed pieces that 
he calls even the Hung-Chih-marked saucer at South 
Kensington no more than “ probably an actual specimen 
of this reign.”” Now, thanks to the researches of Mr. 
Hobson and his colleagues, it is definitely established 
that this saucer and many others with the marks of Ming 
reigns were actually made in the period to which their 
marks ascribe them, and if in another ten years Ming 
ceramic scholarship has advanced as far proportionally 
as in the preceding decade, due credit should go to 
Mr. Bluett for the publication of this helpful little book. 


W. K. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GARDENS. 
WETHERED. (London: Methuen.) 


Beginning with the Garden of Eden, the author 
leads us pleasantly by way of the oriental paradise and 
the hanging gardens of Babylon right up to the little 
plots in the most modern garden cities. It is curious 


By H. N. 
12s. 6d. net. 


how deeply implanted the love of a garden has always 
been in the hearts of men in all ages and climes. 
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worship, the Sacred Mount, veneration for water and 
for certain plants and flowers occur everywhere. We 
owe to Egypt the formal garden which became so 
magnificent in Versailles and elsewhere. On the other 
hand, the modern garden originated in Greece, and we 
may probably derive the window-box from the little 
gardens of Adonis. In the elder Pliny we have the 
initiator of the cottage garden, where flowers, herbs and 
vegetables grow side by side. Returning to the East, we 
find the Byzantine jewelled tree contrasting with the 
sober gardens of Rome. Even wilder extravagance was 
the vogue in Baghdad. Ambassadors from Byzantium 
saw there a gold and silver tree which “had eighteen 
boughs carrying fruit of precious stones, on which gold 
and silver birds sang when the breeze stirred them, 
in the manner of Aiolian harps.” Apparently the first 
large Persian carpet was the huge garden carpet seen at 
Ctesiphon in A.D. 637, made of silk, gold, silver and 
precious stones. Monastery gardens and orchards, 
Italian, French and English formal gardens, Chinoiserie 
and other styles are described and illustrated. Capability 
Brown has a whole chapter to himself. 

The beautiful half-tone plates and the many quotations 
from poets and prose-writers form an additional 
attraction to this delightful book. Cus 


A MANUAL OF HISTORIC ORNAMENT. By RICHARD 
GLAzIER. (London: Batsford.) 12s. 6d. net. 


It is surely a hopeful sign that the tide has really 
turned when the house of Batsford re-issues books of this 
kind with additional illustrations at such a moderate price. 
This excellent manual was first published in 1899. The 
present issue is a fifth edition, with six beautiful colour 
plates in addition to the sixteen photographic plates 
which were first included in the fourth edition, published 
in 1926. There are, besides, a number of new illustra- 
tions in line and half-tone, and the text has been brought 
up to date. The book now contains 700 illustrations of 
ornament as used in the architecture and applied arts of 
all periods and all countries. Mosaic, ceramics, glass, 
enamel, metal work, furniture, ivories, book-bindings, 
illuminated manuscripts, textiles and peasant art are 
among the subjects described and illustrated. A few 
plans of historic buildings are also given. A short 
bibliography and a full index make the book what it is 
meant to be—an indispensable possession for the art 
student and craftsman. C.K. J. 


BRITISH PAINTING. By C. H, CoLiins BAKER. With a 
Chapter on Primitive Painting by Montague R. James, 
Litt.D. 30s. (The Medici Society, Ltd.) 

Of the many books on the above subject issuing 
hot from the Press few can be more certain of a welcome 
than this scholarly synopsis by the late keeper of the 
National Gallery, who is now, among other things, 
Surveyor of the King’s Pictures. Any view so compre- 
hensive as this, beginning as it does with Dr. Montague 
James’s learned essay on the Medieval Period and 
continuing down to 1900, can be only of the nature of 







































































































































































































































































































































a sketch, registering the peaks and chief landmarks 
and abridging the rest. Mr. Collins Baker’s book is a 
piece of brilliant condensation. Its chief defect is the 
very inadequate attention given to our pre-eminent 
water-colour school, and though the author, recognising 
this, claims indulgence for it, the omission is serious. 
But what Mr. Collins Baker has done is handled with 
unquestionable knowledge and authority. The golden 
age of English Painting receives its full share of considera- 
tion. Reynolds and Gainsborough have each a complete 
chapter allotted to them, and the tale is continued 
through every name of importance. Nothing could 
better Mr. Baker’s happy description of Daniel Gardner 
and Matthew William (the Rev. William) Peters as 
“artistic rakes”—the rather luscious colour of the 
latter is well seen in his diploma work. 

It is fondly imagined by most modern practitioners, 
and by many writers, that the technique of painting has 
improved in our day. This is far from the truth. 
Modern painting, as compared with the work of even 
secondary painters of the past, is loose, perfunctory and 
fragmentary. In other words, not being seriously 
grounded, it has no “follow through.” The older 
painters mastered their jobs : Wright of Derby, Copley, 
Zoffany, even Tilly Kettle and Beach were complete 
and thorough workmen. In looking over the numerous 
and well-chosen illustrations with which Mr. Collins 
Baker has adorned his book, we are struck with this 
general air of competence and honesty of workmanship. 

Criticism, to keep abreast of fashion, must be 
continually shifting its point of view. To-day the 
apparent touchstone is the question, “ Is it decorative ? ” 
Any suspicion of anecdote is sufficient to damn a work. 
But to say of Hogarth, as Mr. Collins Baker does, that 
“ His chief enemy, artistically speaking, was his obsession 
by himself as rebel and moralist and to complain that he 
‘did not pursue what we can now see was the true path of 
his genius’ is simply to invite the rejoinder that if 
Hogarth had done otherwise he would not have been 
Hogarth.” Neither can we pass the statement that 
“modesty ” was the cause of Leighton’s making the 
dead girl (in ““ The Sea Giving up its Dead ”’) “ clutch 
her decent veiling draperies together.” It was an 
essential element in the design, a detail of a finely 
planned whole. Whatever Leighton’s shortcomings, he 
was a master of rhythmic linear design unapproached 
in his day, and certainly he would never have shirked 
a nude. As to the illustrations, otherwise so excellent, 
I would like Mr. Collins Baker’s frank opinion of “‘ The 
Reckoning ” (Morland, Plate 81) in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which has always seemed to me a 


poor (very poor) copy. H. G. F. 


LORD BYRON : Lyrical Poems, selected and arranged in 
chronological order. Wood-engraving by J. BUCKLAND 
WriGHT. Maastricht, Holland. (The Halcyon Press, 1933). 
Demy 8vo. pp. 72. Bound yellow silk. tos. 6d. 


Beautifully printed, with red initial letters, in Bembo 
type, is one of the finest of the books made by A. A. M. 
Stols at the Halcyon Press. The selection of the poems 
is by E. du Perron, and Buckland Wright has engraved 
the poet’s portrait, inspired by the one likeness that 
Byron himself acknowledged as being the most truthful, 
and thus avoiding the more hackneyed versions. 
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I MAESTRI DELLA ARCHITETTURA CLASSICA 
DA VITRUVIO ALLO SCAMOZZI. By G. kK. 
LuKOMSKI. Con 350 illustrazioni. Traduzione a cura dj 
Lino Cappuccio. (Milano: Ulrico MHoepli.) Quarto, 
pp: xvi+456. 1933. Cloth. L.150. 


This is a book about books on architecture : the great 
books, the authorities of classical architecture; a big 
book, exhaustive; in fact, prodigious. Its author, GK. 
Lukomski, is the architect-conservator of the Impcrial 
Palace of Zarskoie-Selo and the well-known Rus:ian 
writer on art, and in this work he constitutes himse'f a 
high authority on his subject and herein reveals the 
principles upon which all classical architects | ave 
worked. In a brief preface the Italian critics Ugo O stti 
and Marcello Piacentini discuss these principles and t veir 
modern application, and a general bibliography of ‘en 
pages includes all the important works on the sub ect 
down to those recently published, and there is an 
alphabetical index of names of twenty columns. ‘J nat 
this work should have been translated into Italian, nd 
issued from an Italian publishing house, is an indica‘ on 
of the cultural renaissance in Italy—and not the only < ne, 
to judge merely from the list of Ulrico Hoepli of Mi an. 
The illustrations are not only generous in quantity, t ey 
are also of the highest value professionally and artistica ly, 
and are printed with the text on an ample page. Their 
variety is astonishing and their authenticity secure. In 
them the student will discover the whole copious \in- 
folding of the classical architectural idea and its manifold 
blossoming, beyond the borders of Italy, and the range of 
long line from Vitruvius includes among the great names 
the Renaissance, of which an account is given. ‘he 
Palladio, Vignola, Scamozzi, Raphael, the Sangallos and 
Piranesi, and not the least interesting of the illustrations 
are the reproductions of the title pages of some of the 
earlier books, such as those of Serlio, Rusconi and 
Scamozzi. K.P. 


MUSIC IN MY TIME. By Husert J. Foss. (Rich and 

Cowan). 6s. 

The appointment of Mr. Hubert Foss to the Music 
department of the “In My Time” stores was a happy 
idea. No man among us is better qualified to take stock 
and, so far as possible, to put things into some kind of 
decent order. As a publisher (simply), he has been 
in touch with many movements in European and American 
music ; as a composer-publisher he has heard new music 
and looked upon new manuscripts with knowledge and 
an eager expectancy. 

The quality of his book is summed up in a sentence on 
page 52, where, referring to parallel instances in music 
and the other arts, he writes : “ they flock to the mind in 
unbidden hosts.” The reader gets that impression 
throughout. It is as if too many questions were raised, 
too many challenges issued. We are no sooner interested 
in one major problem than we are hurriedly beckoned 
to consider the next, and have gone hardly half-way 
towards the spot from which it can be viewed when— 
left turn!—another absorbing problem claims our 
attention. Only there is no time to be absorbed. In the 
nature of the case it could not be otherwise. Literature, 
the Theatre, the Press, these in our time have not 
developed to the extent of making a survey of eighty 
thousand words an impossibility. But Music! To invite 
a survey of that ground in so small a space is as quixotic a 
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notion as to require a man to write the plot of “ Hamlet ” 
on a sixpenny piece, or to provide a man with a mule as 
mount and an umbrella as weapon and ask him to put 
down a rebellion. Now, the remarkable thing is that 
Mr. Foss sometimes appears to be almost achieving the 
impossible. In double quick time he covers a surprising 
amount of ground, so much so that we readily forgive a 
mixe metaphor or two (page 46), an occasional contra- 
diction (page 54), a tautology here and there (page 118) 
and «ven an error (page 122). These were unavoidable 
in so rapid a tour, and in the excitement of appearing to 
be t cing everything in we do not notice them. But 
towe is the end, as the excitement is passing, and we 
are ming home to routine once again, we begin to 
reali how inadequate have been our impressions, in 
spite of our guide’s skilful picking of paths and his 
inva! able zest. Indeed, even he shows signs of dejection 
at th last, and we take our leave, sighing: “‘ If only he 
had id more time to give us!” 

‘is is not to say that the survey is superficial, only 
that could not, in the circumstances, be complete. Some 
of t| summary judgments of composers are anything 
but perficial. The author’s passionate belief in Béla 
Bart < is admirably expressed ; so, too, are his opinions 
of » achievements of Sibelius, Falla, Stravinsky, 
Pijp. and van Dieren, to name a few that come quickly to 
min And it is refreshing to read a man who is drawing 
upo: experiences at Oundle School and at the Chicago 
Mee nog of the National High School Orchestra rather 
than at Wigmore Hall and Covent Garden. After all, 
the « ithor is not to blame for the ephemeral nature of a 
cont. ‘bution to a series. Mr. Foss will some day give us 
some hing more permanent on this subject. But the 
time is not yet ripe. Why? Because, as he himself says, 
we ace beginning a new era in music, not ending an 
old one. 

We are beginning, yes; but we have not yet seen 
our direction. The elaborate organisation which to-day 
we call the world of music, is too full of busy mediocrity. 
It has become the fashion to scorn the virtuoso. (Do 
I detect that same tendency in Mf. Foss’s book, page 
184°) The virtuoso is important not only because he 
has expanded the ways and means of musical expression, 
but also because he keeps us aware of the magic of 
performance. Under the influence of some of the con- 
temporary schools of composition, we are prone to forget 
that music, unlike the rebuked Victorian child, is meant 
to be heard and not merely seen. Whatever road we 
take, it is essential that we bear that simple fact in mind. 
Let who will be clever ! B. M. 


HUGUENOT GOLDSMITHS IN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND, by Joan EvANs, Litt.D., F.S.A., in the 
Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, Vol. XIV, 
No. 4 (1933). 

_ The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV 

in 1685 enriched England, and, indeed, other countries, 

with some thousands of craftsmen of divers sorts, to 
the great artistic and economic loss of France. The 
present publication of the list of goldsmiths of Huguenot 
origin or antecedents in England, nearly 300 in number 
between 1685 and 1750, is most welcome, though regret 
must be expressed that it is not in a more accessible 
form, to be obtained by purchase. Many of these 
names are familiar to students and collectors of plate 
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for the excellence of their bearers’ work, such as Pierre 
Harache, David Willaume (one of the most prosperous 
who had as many as eight apprentices, including the 
worthy Lewis Mettayer) and Pierre Platel, the master 
of Paul Lamerie. Another conspicuous name is Simon 
Pantin, one of whose apprentices was the excellent 
Augustine Courtauld. A useful addition is the list of 
watchmakers and jewellers. A goodly number of these 
silversmiths settled in Dublin. It must not be thought 
that all these men were trained as goldsmiths in France ; 
the great majority came over young, and were apprenticed 
in England and Ireland and even in America. In a most 
interesting introduction, Miss Evans traces the history 
of the Huguenots in England from the XVIth century, 
and mentions the presence here of other foreign gold- 
smiths. Two little omissions from this admirable work 
may be noted: the fact that David Willaume was Lord 
of the Manor of Tingrith, Beds, from 1730 until 
his death there in 1741, and that his son and apprentice 
of the same name was High Sheriff of that county in 
1737. Furthermore, the date of the death of Paul 
Crespin, January 25th, 1770, at the age of seventy-six, 
is not recorded. E. A. J. 


CELTIC ORNAMENT IN THE BRITISH ISLES DOWN 
TO A.D. 700. By E. T. Leeps. (Oxford University 
Press, 1933). 128. 6d. 


The interest in Celtic ornament is growing, and 
much additional knowledge of the subject may be 
recorded since the publication of J. Romilly Allen’s 
standard work in 1904. The arrival of the Celtic people 
in these Islands is one of the romances of history, and 
the introduction of their craftsmanship, and the expression 
of their artistic genius, are of the first importance. 
Would that we knew more of the individual lives of those 
who devoted their skill to the creation of their character- 
istic metal work, such as the celebrated shield, the finest 
example of Celtic metal work in this country, now happily 
preserved in the British Museum. As the author states 
in his most interesting survey of the subject, the Celts 
in Britain succeeded in developing a national style, 
leading to the production of great masterpieces. Of the 
many objects produced, none are more deserving of 
admiration than the bronze mirrors with finely engraved 
backs, wrought almost exclusively in the South of 
England. The learned author traces the development of 
Celtic enamelling, as extensively practised in the eastern 
counties for just over a century before the Roman 
conquest, though known in a simpler form previously. 
One hoard has yielded a masterpiece in enamelling, 
illustrated in colour in this work. The Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum has produced a lucid history of Celtic 
ornament in the British Isles, with many illustrations, 
and concludes with an interesting chapter on the out- 
burst of the Celtic artistic genius in enamelling and other 
phases of craftsmanship after the Roman occupation. 


E.A.J. 


DIE KUNST DES JUNGEN REMBRANDT. Von Kurt 
BaucH. (Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung). 

As long ago as 1922 Professor Carl Neumann, of 
the University of Heidelberg, pointed out that there 
was need for a scientific monograph on Rembrandt’s 












































early years in Leyden. 
that need. 

Herr Bauch has written with such intense keenness, 
such characteristically German excellence and thorough- 
ness, that it should rank for many years as the standard 
authority on its subject. Beginning with Rembrandt’s 
earliest recognised works, and covering the period up 
to his final departure for Amsterdam, the book first 
traces the artist’s debt to his masters. Rembrandt, 
claims Herr Bauch, “hat an Lastmans Welt geglaubt 
und sie erlernt, wie jeder erst in the fertig vorhandene 
Welt eines anderen hineinlebt und mit ihr beginnt, 
bevor er sich daheraus seine eigene erlebt. Niemand 
ist nur er selbst und kein Kiinstler Autodidakt. Ein 
jeder iibernimmt anfanglich das Weltbild eines Lehrers 
oder Vorbildes and damit das Endresultat der 
kiinstlerischen Weltschépfungen aller vorausgegangenen 
Generationen. Jedes einzelne in seinen Werken 
dargestellte Ding stellt jene Welt dar als Ganzes und 
als Teil: jede Hand, jeder Turm, jeder Heilige, jede 
Gruppe, jede Gebarde. Aus dem Nichts kommt 
niemand zu einer Darstellung der Dinge.” And he 
proceeds to illustrate his theory of how little any artist, 
even a Rembrandt, owes to original discovery, by 
comparing reproductions of early works of Rembrandt 
with reproductions after Pieter Lastman. 

He then discusses work by work all Rembrandt’s 
major paintings and engravings during the period in 
question. Here again his scholarship is impeccable. 
But it is a pity that he has allowed himself to write to 
such length. There are 221 half-tone illustrations, and 
a great many of the works under discussion are reproduced 
together with the text. Herr Bauch’s detailed description 
of them, sometimes descending to “ the cat sat on the 
mat” standards of simplicity, must therefore be 
frequently unneeded. It is a pity because it limits to 
scientific and scholastic interest a book which might 
equally well have been very pleasant to read. As it is, 
only the most enthusiastic of Rembrandtists will have 
the tenacity to explore so detailed a catalogue from cover 
to cover. 

Taking too much trouble, however, is a fault on 
the right side. And to collectors the book should prove 
invaluable. Apart from the ordinary text there is a 
full account, taken year by year, of Rembrandt’s pro- 
ductions from 1626 to 1631, a list of works wrongly 
ascribed to the Leyden period, an index to collections, 
and finally an index of prints and paintings classified 
according to their subject. G.G.W. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT OF BRITISH PAINTING. By 
CHARLES JOHNSON, official lecturer at the National Gallery, 
author of “English Painting from the Seventh Century to 
the Present Day.” (G. Bell & Sons). 3s. 6d. net. 

THE BRITISH MASTERS. A survey and guide by Horace 
Supp. (Sampson, Low, Marston & Co. Ltd.) 6s. net. 
Still they come! Two more books on British 

painting. One cannot help thinking how much better 

it would have been if all the authors who had the “ brain- 
wave” of furnishing a book suitable for visitors to 

Burlington House had consulted together beforehand 

and had collaborated on a single really authentic volume. 

As it is, they have all, or nearly all, had the in itself 

admirable idea of compiling a “‘ handy guide”; some- 

thing one might carry about like a Baedeker. The idea 
is admirable; but what seems to have been generally 





This work is an attempt to fulfil 
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overlooked is that such guidebooks are most helpful when 
the arrangement follows an easy system of classification, 
In other words, historical and even chronological order 
is less useful than a mechanical, say, an alphabetical 
order. But, considered as “ guides,” these ad hoc 
publications are not well enough informed abou: the 
actual contents of the exhibition ; whilst considered as 
independent works, they do not cover enough ground, 
nor do they preserve that balanced impartiality v hich 
the historian needs. It is more convenient, natu ally, 
to accept the momentary and personal standards, and 
to leave out of account such artists as do not ha \pen 
to meet with the wholehearted approval of onese © or 
with the verdict of those who are supposed to k 
The fact however remains, that personal preju i 
seriously detract from the value of such publica 
considered as textbooks or as general guides. 

These general criticisms apply to the two vol 
here under review; but having made them I h: sten 
to add that both books are useful and readable, w \ich 
latter is a great compliment to their writers. Fur: .er- 
more, both books have much in the nature of com: ient 
that was worth making. Mr. Johnson’s “ short acco at ” 
contains, apart from biographical facts, what one nay 
call crisp criticism, both esthetical and _ techn cal. 
Considering, however, that he was himself conne-ted 
with the Burlington House Exhibition, and there ‘ore 
must have known that modern art—roughly after 1860— 
was not included, the last chapter was superfluous «nd, 
through the selection of names, becomes invidious. 

Mr. Shipp’s “ survey and guide” is a longer book, 
and more literary than technical in its plan, as chapter 
headings such as the following show: “ Blake Makes a 
Minority Report,” “Quo Vadis?” “ Turner: Lord of 
the Elements.” It is, as we have said, eminently readable, 
and on the whole will as a survey and as a guide be 
preferred by those who know nothing as yet about art, 
but would also wish to know what to like where they 
already like. H.F. 


BACK-STAGE. 
10s, 6d. net. 

As the author says, “ There is only one way of 
becoming an actor, and that is to be born one—but there 
are many ways of getting on the stage.” This is a plain 
and unvarnished picture of the theatre of our own day, 
viewed from behind the scenes, not from the front of the 
house. It treats of rehearsals, stage terminology, the 
technical side, of authors, actors and actresses, of critics, 
managers, agents, producers, of the censor, of art theatres, 
of chorus girls and boys, circus folk, the lesser fry, of 
tours and all other subjects connected with the theatre. 
As a guide or deterrent it should be invaluable to stage- 
struck aspirants who only too often have not the least 
idea of what theatrical life really is. 

We learn that the best actors are not often the most 
intelligent persons ; in fact, “‘ those few actors who are 
gifted with intellectual power are best employed as 
producers.” The author doubts whether all the diffi- 
culties connected with the training of would-be actors 
can ever be solved by dramatic schools, which naturally 
take only those students who can afford to pay the fees. 

One of the most useful chapters is that on the chorus 
girl, “the hardest worked and the lowest paid of ‘he 
theatrical rank and file.” C.K. J 


By Puitip Goprrey. (London: Harrap.) 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED NELSON PORTRAIT 


The wooden bust of Nelson, now on exhibition at 
Messrs. Stonor & Evans’ Gallery in King Street, St. 
James’s, offers a problem to artists, antiquaries and 
collectors. It is a life-size study of Nelson in uniform. 
The work is carried out with a scrupulous regard for 
physical facts. The features are precisely drawn, there 
being no compromise between realism and classicism. 
The sculptor has caught something of that vitality and 
audacity of the greatest of all naval commanders not too 
conspicuous in some of the contemporary portraits. 

The popular idea of Nelson is derived, of course, 
from Abbot’s pictures. They are not great portraits, 
though quite accomplished in their way. The white 
wig, profusion of orders and rosy complexion tend to 
give a theatrical effect. Lesser known portraits are the 
youthful impression of Nelson as a midshipman, 
attributed to Gainsborough, the one as post-captain at 
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the age of twenty-two, by Rigaud, the intensely curious 
full-length painted at Palermo by Guzzardi. In this 
one Nelson is shown wearing his hat to one side, decorated 
with the Sultan’s chelenk, and looking rather like a 
grotesque from the Italian comedy. It is the least 
flattering of all the Nelson iconography. There are 
studies by Hoppner, Davis, Fiiger and Edridge. These 
and the national monuments help to form a varying 
conception of the hero of Trafalgar. 

Who was the anonymous carver of the spirited head 
found recently at Hastings? A peculiar feature of this 
work is that Nelson is shown without his wig, and that 
the whole thing was once thickly coated with paint. 
This has pealed off in places, revealing the grain of the 
wood and the art of the sculptor. 

The obvious inference is that the portrait is a ship’s 
figure head, in which case it is an uncommonly fine 
specimen, and not to be confused with the conventional 
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studies of celebrated personalities which were once a 
detail of the shipwright’s craft. The fact that it is 
complete in itself and only life-size is no argument against 
this theory, since frigates and sloops carried small 
busts, many of which were done for as little as five or 
six pounds in value. But the pose of the head seems to 
indicate that the portrait was intended more for a pedestal 
than for the prow of a ship. It gives the impression that 
it was either carved from life or from some other 
important work that has been lost. The skill of the 
sculptor is too subtle for journeyman work, even allowing 
for the exquisite “ patina” of time. The bust has a 
memorable and unique beauty. A. B. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The Exhibition of British Art includes some thirty 
pieces of sculpture of the periods subsequent to the 
Medieval. The late Renaissance is sparsely illustrated. 
There are pieces by Nicholas Hilliard, Gerard Christmas, 
Hubert Le Sueur, Edward Pierce and John Bushnell, 
but not by Nicholas Stone nor Caius Gabriel Cibber. 
With the XVIIIth century the representation becomes 
somewhat more adequate, for although there is nothing 
by Francis Bird, there are pieces by Grinling Gibbons, 
Roubiliac, Rysbrack, Scheemakers, all of foreign birth, 
but who became English artists of whom it may be said 
that they founded the modern school which persisted 
until Alfred Stevens interposed and by his own work 
put the crown on British Sculptural art, and rendered 
nugatory the earlier XIXth century methods and style. 
That style was distinctive ; it owed something to Rococo, 
but it had the strain of naturalism which has always 
characterized English art even at its most formal. The 
classicism of Joseph Wilton, Nollekens, Flaxman, 
Chantrey and Edward Bailey, all of whom are represented, 
was modified by this, as was that of Foley, Banks, 
Westmacott and Gibson, whose works are not shown. 
But it was not until the advent of Alfred Stevens, that 
the full plastic quality of modelled sculpture demon- 
strated itself and led the way from the naturalism of the 
later quarter of the XIXth century, and the first of the 
XXth, of which Great Britain has every reason to be 
proud. The mechanical difficulties of securing an 
exhibition of sculpture were too great to permit of an 
extensive show, but the pieces that have been collected 
are sufficient to indicate that in its way British sculpture 
is good, so far as its portraiture is concerned. With 
British monumental art it is not concerned, nor could be. 


mF 


J. HODGSON LOBLEY, R.B.A. 


Mr. Lobley’s collection of oil paintings entitled 
“Romantic Associations ” at the Leger Gallery maintain 
a high level of technical achievement. The artist is 
content to feel and observe traditionally, looking on 
nature with a calm and serene enjoyment. Underlying 
his romantic conceptions is a basis of consistent study 
and effort. Mr. Lobley has a quick instinct for the 
essential harmony of places, and there are several pictures 
of Kensington Gardens, Hampton Court, Wimbledon 
Common and the Thames that are unfamiliar even 
to the most inquiring London pilgrim. They are all 
painted with a direct manner and are fresh in colour 
and truthful in atmosphere. He reaches perhaps the 


goal of his intention in “ Debris of War,” a scene at 
Roisel. Peace has come at last to this little French 
field. The guns have ceased. It is evening, and nature 
is at rest. The debris is a few pieces of corrugated iron 
derelict in the grass. In the distance a church and a 
few cottages and trees await the new era. Here is a 
War record of singular beauty. Mr. Lobley’s versatility 
of vision enlarges his pictorial sense. He does not eed 
to specialize on any particular subject. His “ Romentic 
Associations ” are therefore full of variety. A. 


AN OLD SPINNING MACHINE? 


In the possession of Messrs. Fermoye, 67, Grosvenor Street 


Everyone who has had much to do with antiquities 
has met with stray relics of the past, jetsam thrown upon 
the shores of the XXth century, the one-time functions 


of which defy research and analysis. It is not often, 
however, that anything so elaborate and so nearly com- 
plete as the lathe-like machine illustrated refuses to 
yield the secret of its purpose. It would at first sight 
appear to be a treadle lathe of light construction and 
small size—more suited to the use of a woman than a 
man—built of English oak with seemingly ash cog- 
wheels, possibly intended for turning small objects in 
horn or bone ; but there is no sign of it ever having been 
furnished with a clamp rest. 

Apart from the iron spindle carried in cup centres, 
and a wooden “ grill,” pierced with numerous circular 
holes, sliding in wooden runners across the table and 
controlled by three pulleys set in the edges of the top, 
the “ top-hammer,” if one may use the phrase, is wanting, 
as is the small drawer in the left-hand compartment. 
The wooden “ grill” is alone sufficient to negative the 
idea that it is a lathe. 

Its apparent period, probably about 1650-40, 
gave hope that enlightenment might be found either 
among the patent specifications or in one of the numerous 
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handicraft treatises published during the second half 
of the XVIIth century and in the first half of that which 
followed, or even in earlier works of the same kind. 
Search in the Patent Office produced nothing of the least 
value. Jacques Besson (1565) illustrates no machine 
which bears the least resemblance to that under dis- 
cussion ; nor, to turn to the most recent authorities upon 
mechanical devices of the past, do the ““ Handwerker ” and 
Tec anik der Vorzeit of Mummenhoff and Feldhaus offer 
any help. Even Diderot’s great Encyclopedia is barren 
of ‘ruitful suggestions, though he illustrates many 
ma ines that show some approach to it in construction. 
We = it not for the sliding frame behind the spindle, 
anc the gear-wheels, one would be tempted to believe 
it ther the machine a brunir used by the aiguiller- 
bor etier (Plate Fig. 10), or a gem polisher’s wheel. 
Ac ally the closest approach would appear to be the 
spi iing machine used by thread makers, though that 
ill: rated by Diderot differs in many details from the 
pa’ cular contrivance under discussion. The fact, 
ho -ver, that it is very obvious that the apparatus carried 
by ne frame fixed in the holes at the back of the table 
an the gadgets connecting the geared wheels and the 
sli ag frame are wanting probably accounts for the 
dis epancies. This machine must at best be regarded 
as experimental and home-made machine. And its 
pu ose must still remain an enigma. C. B. 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 
fs. COLLMANN. BY ALFRED STEVENS (1818-1875) 
(THE NATIONAL GALLERY) 

Che painter of this exquisite portrait was one of the 
mez .y men of genius whose lives have been an unremitting 
figit against poverty and lack of recognition. He was a 
native of Blandford, Dorset, and was equally gifted as 
painter and sculptor. Although most of his time was 
occupied with designs for commercial iron work, he is 
famed for his Wellington Memorial and for his sculpture 
in Dorchester House now dispersed. 


JOSHUA, SECOND LORD HUNTINGFIELD WITH HIS 
HOUNDS. BY BENJAMIN MARSHALL (1767-1835) 

Visitors to the Exhibition of British Art, at Burlington 
House, will have noted the four fine examples of sporting 
pictures by the well-known painter, Ben Marshall, 
who shares the honours in this field with Stubbs, 
Morland and Herring. 

Our plate represents the second Lord Huntingfield 
with his hounds, and was painted at Hevangham Hall, 
Hailsworth, Suffolk, to the order of Lord Huntingfield, 
in whose family it has remained till recently. It is now 
in the possession of Messrs. Vicars Bros. 
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HARRY SUTTON PALMER AT MESSRS. VICARS’ 
GALLERIES 

The collection of water colours by Harry Sutton 
Palmer, under the title of “British Beauty Spots,” at 
Messrs. Vicars’ Galleries, 12, Old Bond Street, comprises 
some of the best works by this popular painter, who died 
last May. Palmer was born in 1853, and lived to see 
many revolutions in art, but he remained steadfast to 
the old tradition. He lived also through a period when 
conservative patrons delighted in the picturesque, and 
it is not surprising that Palmer’s work commanded 
success from the beginning of his career. He was an 
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admirable technician and thoroughly understood the 
meaning of good drawing and tasteful colour. If his 
mind was not of a highly imaginative order, he had an 
infallible eye for the pictorial qualities of a scene. Every 
aspect of nature, particularly at the full tide of summer or 
autumn, delighted him. Some of his water colours in 
their veracity of atmosphere and firmness of drawing are 
beyond praise. ‘“‘ On the Tees,” a study of rocks, water, 
trees and sky, and the “ Scene near Milford ” are in this 
category. Occasionally Palmer strained the medium by 
too meticulous an insistence on detail, and by trying to 
fill too large a space. Nor does he attempt to improvise 
on nature and look beyond the surface of reality as did 
greater masters. But within its limits his style is extra- 
ordinarily confident. A very attractive collection. 
A. B. 


PAUL KLEE EXHIBITION AT THE MAYOR GALLERY 


In ordinary circumstances one would shrug one’s 
shoulders and pass on; but Herr Paul Klee is famous 
both on the Continent and in America, no less than 
ten public galleries in Germany and seven in America, 
as well as the Museum of Grenoble in France and four 
Swiss galleries having acquired the works of this 
artist, not to mention the many private collectors. 
Professor Read in his latest book calls this art “‘ The 
Art of Free Fancy,” and quotes a most touching explana- 
tion of a picture by this artist given by himself, 7.e., 
the artist. It is called “‘ Going for a Walk with a Line,” 
and resembles the kind of story one used to tell to 
children whilst making drawings of storks or pigs, only 
Herr Klee’s drawings do not end so satisfactorily. 
Some have in fact explained Klee’s mind as that of a 
child, or at least his intention as that of recapturing the 
child’s innocence of representation, in which what 
is has often very little resemblance to that which it is 
“meant to be.” Sometimes Herr Klee really does seem 
to draw like a child; at other times he does not; but 
at all times he prepares his canvases or panels with most 
adult care. He has an eye for colour, and rejoices 
in textures. He goes to extraordinary lengths to get 
these textures with the aid of butter muslin, gesso, etc. 
He makes the most careful experiments with technique, 
drawing pigments with the pen and scraping them in 
various ways—just as if he were an academic artist 
experimenting in “technique.” Professor Read tells us 
that Herr Klee’s “ manuscript”’ is “the open page of 
the imagination, the wider margin of what Freud calls 
the pre-conscious mind.” Now that can only apply to 
the designs that he makes on these carefully prepared 
grounds, and then only when the “ drawing ”’ is without 
technical finesses. If we accept this, then we must 
assume that Herr Klee is not conscious of what he is 
doing with his hand, and with his eye for that matter, 
because that is all “ pre-conscious.” 

Frankly, I do not believe one word of it. Herr Klee, 
a man nearer sixty than fifty, is probably quite sincere, 
and is “letting himself go” in the belief that the 
“* pre-conscious ” is a nobler animal than the conscious. 
But the pre-conscious is not an animal at all, it’s a bag 
in which the conscious makes its “lucky dip” and to 
which the sane mind returns what it does not want. 
Herr Klee thinks otherwise, evidently ; but why should 
others rejoice in these pickings-up of unconsidered 
trifles ? H. F. 
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To the Editor of “ Apollo.” 
DEAR SIR, 

Congratulations are due to Mr. Stephen Winkworth on his 
discovery of the trade label attached to his glass picture illus- 
trated in the January Apollo. The label indicates that : “‘ Joseph 
Staton is by trade a Mezzotint Painter on Glass,” that he has 
been so engaged for “upwards of twenty years” and that, 
as a side line. “Prints are prepared for painting with colours 
ready ground, suitable for the purpose.” On the strength of 
this find, Mr. Winkworth argues that he was right in asserting 
that glass pictures were made by ladies, and that I was wrong 
when I poured “ cold water upon ” the idea in my article which 
appeared in Apollo as far back as 1928. 

At the outset let me assure Mr. Winkworth that I consider 
it a compliment in itself for him to cross words with me, his 
knowledge not only of glass pictures, but of most things 
appertaining to the arts, being both practical and profound. 

Now, I submit that it does not necessarily follow, because 
Staton prepared glass pictures ready to be painted, that he 
prepared them for ladies exclusively, if at all; I also submit 
that it does not follow because I wrote that they were made by 
“experts for profit, not by ladies for pleasure,” that I excluded 
the possibility of ladies making them. Mine was merely a 
rejoinder to the persistent contention that it was essentially 
ladies’ work. And now this Staton label does nothing if it does 
not confirm my opinion. It establishes my case so far as the 
existence of the masculine expert is concerned. Also that this 
particular expert dealt in prints prepared ready for the last and 
easiest stage of the process, to wit the colouring, he having 
already completed what I described as the two “ masculine 
and messy ”’ parts of the job. These two difficult stages of the 
process were (a) fixing the print upon the Crown glass and (6) 
removing the paper pulp so that only the imprint remained. 
The third stage, the colouring, was simple, and could be done 
by amateurs of both sexes. However, amateur colouring can be 
spotted at sight, as witness the enclosed photograph, showing 
side by side the same subject, the one executed by the professional, 
the other by the amateur, and if Mr. Winkworth so prefers it, 
let the amateur be a lady. 

Incidentally, this Mr. Staton must have been a bit of a 
humbug in recommending German plate glass in preference to 
Crown glass, since it is only possible to produce a desirable 
result with the latter. Manifestly, he did so to enable him to 
save money, both over the time occupied in production and 
over the many breakages which inevitably occurred in using 
the proper material, this being thin, brittle and uneven—defects 
which secure the requisite brilliance. In any case Mr. 
Winkworth’s picture, a brilliant example, was not made with 
plate glass. Which goes to testify that Joseph Staton, the 
expert, turned out sound work, complete in itself, and that 
Joseph Staton, the trader in partly completed pictures, tried to 
palm off inferior stuff upon amateurs. I possess a “ plate 
glass” specimen which I retain as a curiosity. It lacks life 
entirely, and, but for its old pigments might, at first glance, be 
mistaken for a fake. It certainly would look quite out of place 
amongst Mr. Winkworth’s great collection. Meanwhile I envy 
him his trade label. Yours truly, 


L. LOEWENTHAL. 


THE WALPOLE SOCIETY 


At the present time when the art world is devoting 
special attention to the study and appreciation of British 
art, it seems opportune to refer to the work of the Walpole 
Society, which makes the same subject its permanent 
concern. 

The Walpole Society was founded in I911, and 
between that year and 1932, twenty volumes devoted to 
the study of British art in its various branches have 
been published, available only to members in return 
for the modest annual subscription of {1 Is. 

These volumes, particulars of which are given in 
a published prospectus, consist of contributions by some 
of the best-known authorities on British art, and those 
interested are advised to write to the Hon. Secretary, 
The Walpole Society, King’s College, Cambridge. 


PORTRAIT OF MISS LEWIS 
See Mr. Loewenthal’s letter 


PORTRAIT OF MISS LEWIS 


(By an expert 


(By an amateur 
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THE EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART—1934 


At last the overdue Exhibition of British Art has 
opened its doors and the doubters of our national achieve- 
men have been confounded, for it should have been 
clear to all with any knowledge of the subject that the 
material for a great and convincing display was available. 

Put some fears there were which, it must be admitted, 
were justified. Was it wise for some authorities not 
uncc unected with the Exhibition to tell us that it would 
rival any of its memorable predecessors—even the 
unfi -gettable Italian effort of 1930 ? 

eryone knows of the scarcity or unavailability 
of « cly works of British authorship, and of the long 
gap: in later times, also the sad reasons for some of 
thes gaps. But we do not expect to find at the Exhibition 
in t » great period of British achievement such gaps in 
the epresentation of leading masters which tend to 
mis: present them. The question is: Are we putting 
bef’ = our foreign visitors the best of each painter 
avai dle? One hoped that would be done. 

‘rf instance, it can hardly be argued that the real 
sigr icance of Turner is felt here—was it impossible to 
get is “ Crossing the Brook” and one or two of his 
sup b later works from the Tate Gallery? The true 
anc try of the French Impressionists would then have 
bee clearly suggested. 

e miss Hogarth’s masterpiece “‘ The Shrimp Girl,” 
wh should have come from the National Gallery. 
Rae urn, Romney and Lawrence are but poorly shown, 
so tat the disparity between them and Gainsborough and 
Rey olds is greater than it should be. 

ow, during the recent years of foreign exhibitions, 
tha: <s to the magnificent generosity of Governments 
and private owners abroad, it was not so vitally important 
to borrow from our own great collections. This year it 
was important, and yet the old difficulties are still urged 
in explanation. On the other hand, we find that the 
rigid rule has been broken, and that one or two pictures 
have come from the National Gallery and the Tate 
Gallery. But why not more ? 

His Majesty the King, asked to contribute, generously 
responded with no less than seventy-one works, and our 
great Art Galleries of Manchester, Birmingham, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow and elsewhere, have all generously co- 
operated. There is a probable explanation for other 
gaps, and this, we think, should be frankly considered, 
for there is more than one opinion on it. 

There is a recent rule that art dealers are not invited 
to co-operate in these exhibitions. Now is it not. more 
than probable that art dealers make it their business to 
possess as many great works as possible when they are 
for sale? Do these paintings become less important in 
such circumstances ? Is it not likely there are in art 
dealers’ galleries in London, works of art which, on their 
merits, should be at the Royal Academy to-day? And 
if it be a rule to exclude such co-operation, why should 
there be exceptions such as may be found in the present 
exhibition ? Everyone has heard the reply as to this 
rule, which is that the dealers might desire to sell their 
treasures by the agency of the exhibition. But can it 
be seriously suggested that private owners are never 
tempted to part with their pictures when exhibited ? 

Is it not time all these “‘ rules” be reconsidered with 
a view to removing disappointments in future. T. L. H. 
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HOW TO INTERPRET THE NUDE? 

The answer to this question in Victorian times would 
have been “ not at all.” To the public of those days the 
nude was hardly mentionable. There was even a 
sculptor who, by reason of his attitude towards this 
problem, was called “Clothes” Horsley. Things have 
changed. We have become, in the words of the adver- 
tisement writer, nude-conscious. The human figure 
not only exists, but is paraded by some enthusiasts, who 
illogically proclaim that a return to nature pure is the 
only way to health and happiness. Let us get back to 
art as quickly as possible ! 

If we contemplate a certain prehistoric statuette, 
one of the earliest known works, discovered at Willendorff, 
in Austria, we find ourselves in a critical mood. Assuming 
that the human body has not varied greatly in the course 
of thousands of years, the Willendorff nude is a very 
crude effort at representationalism. There can be little 
doubt that the sculptor was doing his best to copy 
nature. There is no symbolism here, no intellectual 
adaptation of form. The thing is not possibly human, 
and it excites an emotion of pity. A world of such nudes 
would be a nightmare. 

Let us hurry on to Egypt and the historic. The figure 
is a dominant theme in Egyptian art. The colossal 
bronze and stone statues of the Nile are also unhuman, 
but they have a definite intention in their austere grandeur. 
They were and are intended to inspire people with awe, 
and have their religious and sociological value. Their 
dignity is as cold as it is overwhelming in its scientifically 
planned mannerism. 

Coming to Greece we encounter a very flexible 
tradition from the inscrutable and silent Dorian Apollo 
of the VIth century, to the tender and eloquent Ist 
century “ Crouching Venus.” The Greeks eventually 
brought the gods to earth and deified the humans. Old 
Rome absorbed what it could of the Greek spirit, but 
with the decline and fall the nude disappeared, and it 
was many centuries before it again found a pedestal 
and a frame. 

We have not yet, however, answered the question 
How to interpret the nude? There are Willendorff, 
Egypt, Athens and Rome. There are the Sistine Chapel 
and the Tombs of the Medici. Michelangelo, with 
certain temperamental differences, was on the side of 
the Greeks. His figures excite our reverence, as do all 
those among the best work of the Renaissance. What- 
ever there is of sex in these works is subordinate to the 
higher claims of the spirit. To the truly great artist, sex 
is but a minor mystery in the sublime mystery of the 
universe. In so far as an artist feels or fails to feel this 
truth his attitude towards the nude is magnificent or 
trivial. 

The Greek ideal has found echoes in Europe for 
over two thousand years. In “La Source” Ingres 
has captured some of its purity. Watts has a sense of 
the divine in human nature. He was a Greek born late 
with a Venetian sense of colour. Alfred Stevens per- 
fectly understood this solemn verity. Was he not a 
direct descendant of Michelangelo? The nudes of 
Boucher, tenchically accomplished as they are, are just 
carnal. Rubens again is only physically grand, and Etty 
charms, but never inspires. 

It has remained to our day to take more liberties 
with this branch of art than any other epoch has done 












































































































since technique and knowledge of anatomy made the 
interpretation of the human figure possible. There 
is a chaos in the rendering of the nude which is truly 
astounding, but very typical of an age that has no 
convictions about anything. The academic exists 
contemporaneously with the fetus of Willendorff. 
We are presented with figures wilfully distorted, life- 
size bodies with heads no larger than apples. Some 
artists draw like Leonardo, others like children. All 
the traditions, all the styles, all the motives flourish, 
more or less, simultaneously. The very modern are 
merely going back to the prehistoric and pretending to 
give us something new. They are taking time and 
publicity by the forelock. The cult of the nude to-day 
is therefore one of infinite variety. 

An exhibition of figure studies that opened at the 
Leger Gallery, 13, Old Bond Street, on January 2oth, 
is intensely interesting in that it includes the works of 
artists of differing tastes and tendencies. It does not 
decide the question how to paint the nude. In an age 
with many opinions and no dominant school the matter 
can only be left to individual temperament. For our 
part we prefer the Greeks. It may be that, if civilization 
is to survive, we shall have to get back to a tradition that 
saw in perfect form and perfect proportion the 
manifestation of the divine. A.B. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART AT MESSRS. 
TOMAS HARRIS LTD., BRUTON STREET 


Messrs. Tomas Harris’s exhibition of paintings, 
drawings, sculpture, textiles, carpets, iron work, jewels 
and furniture from the XIIIth to the XVIIIth century 
made, in spite of the diversity and even heterogeneousness 
of its contents, an extraordinary impression of sumptuous 
unity. Bishops’ mitres and mirrors, Limoges crucifixes 
and Louis XVI fans, silver shrines and court rapiers 
and other hardly related things seemed yet to conjure 
up a society held together by closer ties than our own. 
There were many things of interest to different kinds of 
collectors, and at what seemed to be unusually modest 
prices—presumably a sign of the times. What a chance 
for those who afford to buy now. Of special appeal 
to me was a large still-life of musical instruments some- 
what in the manner of Baschenis attributed to Christofano 
Monari; a large quiet landscape attributed to Claude and 
probably rightly ; and a charming illumination, “‘ Christ 
and the Elders,” Flemish XVth century, with two little 
boys spinning tops in the foreground, whilst the Saviour 
is seen in deep dispute with the Pharisees. 


DRAWINGS BY CONSTANTIN GUYS. PAINTINGS BY 
BISSIERE. PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY ALBERT 
RUTHERSTON AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Baudelaire spoke well of him! That should suffice 
to assure the world that any artist with such a testimonial 
was an artist. It applies to Constantin Guys. Yet I 
doubt whether Guys would enjoy the reputation he has 
to-day if he had been without this sponsor. To begin 
with he was and looked upon himself as an amateur. 
But he was not the kind of amateur we admire to-day, 
the Douanier Rousseau type. On the contrary, Con- 
stantin Guys is full of tricks, the most prominent of 
which is his trick of drawing horses. His horses are as 
much symbols of horses as those of an XIth century 
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illuminator or a Greek vase painter’s—a convention— 
but it was the convention of one. You can tell a Guys’ 
horse or a Guys’ cocotte, for that matter, at a glance, 
In his- interesting preface to this exhibition, Mr. James 
Laver compares Guys’ method with that recommended 
by the French art teacher Lecog de Boisbaudran. ‘J hat, 
however, is hardly true. Lecog recommended a memoris- 
ing of facts, whereas Guys invented what one might cal] 
hieroglyphs of facts. It is this “ hieroglyphic”  lli- 
graphy of his which makes a Guys drawing both attra: tive 
and unmistakeable. This calligraphy was imp sed 
upon a wash which, so to speak, anticipated in tone \ hat 
the pen subsequently explained in line. Whether as war 
correspondent, as recorder of other topical events as 
boulevardier and visitor of less respectable haunts, ( uys 
gives one always the spirit of the scene, of the pe son 
or persons, rather than concrete facts. For the 1: ost 
part his work was in monochrome, but there are he e a 
few drawings in fuller colour, such as the charn ing 
“ Le Jardin des Tuileries ” of 1854, said to have insp red 
Manet’s picture. The exhibition is full of attrac ‘ive 
things in which the full range of his not very vers tile 
talent may be seen, and his somewhat acid wit. Of ‘his 
latter quality “La Caléche devant les balcons’ is 
perhaps the best example ; but it may also be discov: red 
less obviously in others, such as the “ Intérieur de 
Café,” “Femme tenant sa jupe,” “ Deux Elégantes se 
promenant.” Other excellent things are the “ Caléche 
et Cavalier,” in the rain; the pomp of “ L’Entrée du 
Vatican,” and the movement in “ Deux dames et deux 
messieurs.” In a different mood are the Goya-inspired 
“* In the Arena—mounted Picador and Two Toreadors,” 
and the “ Spanish peasant” with yoked oxen. 


Monsieur Roger Bissiére, an artist with an established 
reputation abroad and also represented in the Tate 
Gallery, is mainly remarkable for his sense of tonal 
unity which keeps all his colour orchestrations in the 
same consistent key. Manifestly a follower of the 
impressionists, Corot seems, however, to have a greater 
hold on him, the early Corot as well as the late one; 
so much so that from Corot’s flickering light on foliage 
he has involved a kind of concrete mosaic of square 
touches which occur with him not only in wooded 
backgrounds, e.g., in ““ Sous bois avec baigneuse,” but 
also in still life such as “‘ Nature Morte—bouteille et 
coupe.” In “ Nature Morte—raisins, melon, etc,” he 
shows some affinity with Braque ; but whatever he does 
has this seductive quality of mellow colour. 


One cannot help a feeling of slight disappointment 
in Mr. Albert Rutherston’s exhibition. This dis- 
appointment is not, however, so much due to any lack of 
charm in his work as to the fact that it is after I suppose 
thirty years still the same charm; the same elegant 
trifling after the apparently only great effort of 1906 in 
the “ Laundry Girls.” I have the feeling as if Mr. 
Rutherston must have seen, if not the original, then at 
least a reproduction of Botticelli’s nude Simonetta, as 
well as the “ Primavera as a child,” and falling under 
their spell, has succumbed for the rest of his life. 

It matters not, however, whence the inspiration has 
originally come, and whether he puts it to the use of 
book-illustration, fan-painting, or contents himself with 
a pencil study, the charm is unmistakeable and has not 
faded. H. F. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


EXHIBITION OF ENGLISH ART AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


The British Museum exhibition of English Art 
should certainly not be missed by the visitors to the 
Roval Academy, not only because it supplements the 
Burlington House exhibition, but also because it includes 
many things which would in the ordinary course of 
events only be seen by specialists as a matter of enquiry 
anc research. 

Che British Museum show is not so strictly limited 
to ‘ritish artists as the Piccadilly exhibition, including 
as does Holbein and Van Dyck; furthermore, it use- 

adds engravings. In respect, however, one cannot 
regretting that even the British Museum authorities 
not thought it worth while to devote a whole section 
1e arts of wood-engraving and the drawings for the 
j-engravers by artists who made this craft world- 
yus in the ’sixties. The “cultural” effect of 
ick’s invention of tone-engraving on wood can 
ly be over-estimated, since in addition to its use for 


rative book illustration, it alone made the popular — 


ice and art books possible and originated the 

trated news press before the photographic half-tone 

ess was invented. 

{nd there is one other complaint which ought to be 

ie. The detailed catalogue which has been issued in 

) nection with this show contains all the information 
sc. ntific iconography deems essential, which means 
it tells the expert what he wants to know, but leaves 
th. man in the street, or for that matter even the critic 
in the dark for he cannot be a specialist in every 
brinch of art. This exhibition embraces medieval 
pe ntings, ivory carvings and seal matrices, embroideries, 
cons and medals and illuminated manuscripts in its first 
se tion, and in its more extensive second section prints, 
drawings and water-colours. 

Amongst the illuminated manuscripts there are 
several points on which all but specialists would desire 
further information. One would, for instance, like to 
know whether the illustrator of the “ Psychomachia ” 
of the XIth century, which latter belonged to Bury St. 
Edmund’s Abbey, “ where it was probably executed,” 
had any recourse to some antique models, since the 
illustrations contain elements of classical design which 
seem to have been taken directly without the devious 
Byzantine-Carlovingian transition. One would like to 
know any theory as to the most unusual style and colouring 
of the Latin “‘ Troper ”’ of the same century ; a reference 
to “the miniatures in a copy of Gospel Lections at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge,” not exhibited, not being 
very helpful. The solid close-knit design of the 
“ Ascension ” is, indeed, unusual both in colour and in 
general composition, and stands out from the rest on that 
account. The taste displayed by the illuminators gener- 
ally in respect of colour, and the ingenuity of design and 
the feeling for what the modern printer calls “ display ” 
is truly remarkable ; the more so as it is in the earliest 
examples—here the beautiful “‘ Lindisfarne Gospels ” 
of A.D. 700—an almost entirely abstract art. Even the 
Luttrell Psalter of about 1340, though it is said to repre- 
sent the East Anglian School in its decadence, makes, 
with its harmony of peacock blues and gold, a wonderful 
appeal to the colour sense, apart from its interest to the 
mind. 


THE PASTEL SOCIETY AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
GALLERIES 

The exhibition of the Pastel Society is, as usual, limited 
rather by the mentality than the executive power of the 
members ; this sounds a somewhat backhanded compli- 
ment, but in view of the fact that there are so many pictures 
in the world which are deficient in technique, even this 
backhander is at leasta compliment. There are, it is true, 
quite a few pastels here which are not technically efficient ; 
the great majority are good enough of their kind, their 
kind being the pastel which more or less closely resembles 
a painting and nature. There are few which have got any 
special quality out of the medium, and fewer still which 
show through their medium an interesting mind behind it. 

One of the exceptions is Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson. 
I can state this as a positive fact, at all events so far as 
my opinion goes, because in accordance with my habit I 
first examined the exhibition without reference to the 
catalogue, and Mr. Nevinson is one of the few artists 
who vary their technique with their subject, so that 
it is not at once identifiable. At all events, his portrait 
of Hannen Swaffer is excellent ; and the “ Portrait of a 
Cockney Child ” has that deeper significance which the 
title suggests, though the red chair back almost 
** swallows ” the modelling of the face. Messrs. Spurrier 
(172) and Luard (172, 174) are also artists who have a 
definite intention behind their execution. One wonders 
however what, for example, Miss Lucy Kemp Welch 
had in mind with her “ The little more and how much 
it is,” which ostensibly represents a jockey on horseback 
winning by a “ short nose.” The horse, supposed to be 
running, one presumes at top speed, is evidently painted 
by her miraculously moving at the identical velocity or 
she could not possibly have seen all she has represented. 
It is this kind of logical faux pas which distinguishes the 
painter from the artist. One turns from such “ faithful 
representation of nature” with relief to such wilful 
misrepresentation as Mr. Boyd Morrison’s “ Summer,” 
which combines humour with a pleasant design. And 
whilst one recognizes the great skill of Mr. Davis Richter’s 
complicated flower piece “ Lily Panel” and the same 
qualities in Mr. Albert Collings’s “ Nude ” (318), one 
cannot withhold praise from “ Pigalle’s”’ humorous 
but much slighter efforts. H.F. 


OBITUARY 


The news of the death of Mr. George Harvard 
Thomas, M.C., who died recently, has been received 
with much regret in artistic circles. 

Mr. Harvard Thomas, the son of the late Mr. J. 
Harvard Thomas, also a sculptor, succeeded the latter 
as teacher of sculpture at the Slade School. He was 
born at Sorrento in 1893, his mother being Italian, 
and he was educated at Clifton College and the Slade 
School. His career was interrupted by the War, in 
which he gained the Military Cross. His war memorials 
at Waterhead and Milnrow, Lancashire, and Abertillery, 
Monmouthshire, have been greatly admired. 

His equestrian statue of Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Governor of the United Provinces of India, his ““ Head 
of a Boy” in the Manchester Art Gallery, a head of 
Miss Eithne Beddoes, and a recently completed bust of 
Mr. George Lansbury, M.P., are among his other 
well-known sculptures. B.L. 
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EXHIBITION AT THE BLOOMSBURY GALLERY 


An interesting exhibition was held last month at the 
Bloomsbury Gallery by Mr. Winston McQuoid of over 
100 oil paintings, one of which is here reproduced. 


































































































THE LIGHT OF THE UNIVERSE By Winston McQuoid 

















NEW SCULPTURE BY JOHN SKEAPING AT 
MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 


There is a great difference in Mr. Skeaping’s new 
sculpture. He seems now much less concerned with 
abstraction for its own sake. One feels that abstraction— 
or, as I should prefer to call it, subtraction, because it is 
based on the elimination of all inessentials of form—now 
serves to infuse life into the concrete material. This 
“life”? must not be confused with the formal rhythm 
which purely abstract forms may express. It is rather 
a psychical thing which gives, for example, a piece of 
stained limestone the life of some ancient Saxon King, 
so expressively is it carved and coloured into the sembance 
of a living head. So likewise has a bas-relief in stained 
limestone, representing four coloured heads on an 
uncoloured background suggesting classical architecture, 
a curious life of its own; the male head at the bottom 
in particular has an almost uncanny vitality of a 
disquieting kind. The principal piece of this show, 
however, is a lifesize “‘ Horse” carved out of wood, 
mahogany and pinkardo. Connoisseurs of “ horseflesh ” 
will probably have some objections—and, I think, not 
quite unjustified ones—to make against this stupendous 
horse’s forelegs; but even they will probably be 
reconciled by the life that inspirits these pieces of joined 
wood to such an extent that the very grain of the wood 
seems to have understood what the artist expected of it. 
Mr. Skeaping’s genius lies, in fact, in his ability to make 
the material, woods and stones, adapt themselves to the 
emphasis of the forms of living creatures. Here we 
have a “ Pouter Pigeon” in alabaster, a “ Partridge ” 
in Cornish serpentine, a “ Pampas Cat” in African 
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snake wood, a “‘ Dog ”—which, I am sure, should be called 
a “‘ Hound ”’—in acacia wood, and a “ Dachshund ” in 
ebony, which are as much dependent on the material 
out of.which they are formed as the live animals are in 
their skins, flesh and bones! The ‘‘ Monkfish ” carved 
out of mahogany, in the act of swallowing a fish carved 
out of whitewood, and the “ Dachshund” in Italian 
alabaster, as well as the “ Portrait Head” carved in 
red Mansfield sandstone, are perhaps amongst the few 
things that owe their vitality less to the material ‘han 
to their form and rhythm. The “ Recumbent ) ale 
Figure’ in Ancaster stone has certainly overpow red 
its material, but the effect is uncomfortable ma oly 
because there is no visible support for the recumbe «ce, 
There are here also certain distinctions which ad: to 
the uncomfortable look. I imagine this one figure r ust 
be the exception that proves the rule. Added to his 
show of sculpture are a number of Mr. Skeapi .g’s 
admirable animal drawings, which round off an ense, »ble 
of exceptional value and interest. 


MRS. FLORENCE ENGELBACH’S PAINTINGS 
THE GALLERIES OF ALEX. REID AND LEFE‘ RE 


Mrs. Florence Engelbach, whose show was not yet 
open at the time these lines were written, seems in the 
pictures I was able to see to continue the success of her 
previous exhibition. With a broad calligraphic sweep 
of her brush she paints flower pieces in an Impressionistic 
manner, but with the distinction that not only the tone 
values of the high key in which she designs are carefully 
measured, but also the colour orchestration is well 
considered. The result is an ensemble that has the 
freshness of nature and the design of art. H.F. 





THE BOUQUET 


By Mrs. Florence Engelbach 
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MR. GLYN PHILPOT, R.A., AT THE LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 

This exhibition, which will be on view by the time 
these lines have appeared in print, is sure to cause some 
comment on account of his picture “ Pan,” that was 
withdrawn from last year’s Royal Academy before the 
opening. “Pan” is a symbolic picture of what a 
Berg:onian, I imagine, would call the é/an vital, and in 
the .ircumstance cannot very well ignore one of its 
aspe ‘s which, unlike the Ancients whom our classicists 
exto! as the embodiment of all zxsthetic virtues, we 
cons fer indelicate. Autre temps, autres maurs, and 


“ THE GREAT PAN” By Glyn Philpot, R.A. 


in the circumstances even Mr. Philpot’s veiled allusion 
is likely to be resented by a section of the public. Were 
the allusion a passage in a book instead of a passage in 
a picture, the matter would be different, because no one 
need “‘ see”’ the book who does not want to, whereas 
people strongly attracted perhaps by Mr. Philpot’s 
decoratively delicate flower-pieces in this exhibition, 
might perchance catch sight of this “ indelicate ” subject, 
and the susceptibilities of such persons have to be 
respected. I personally do not care for this -picture 
very much because it seems to me to be lacking in just 
that quality which distinguishes Mr. Philpot’s “ new 
manner”; it does not seem to me to have the same 
cohesion in its colour orchestration. Nevertheless, I 
do think there ought to be exhibitions of art “ for adults 
only,” exhibitions where serious artists might be 
allowed to show serious pictures in which the mystery 
of the life force is seriously treated. At present only 
frivolous artists are allowed to show such works provided 
they do it in a suitably frivolous and suggestive manner. 
Far better than the “Pan” I like Mr. Philpot’s 
“ Apollo Inspiring the Muses.” This is an ideal mural 
decoration and very intriguing in design because the 
composition is made architectural by certain architectonic 
lines composed not of paint, but superadded string. 
The light key and unusual colour harmonies distinguish 
his other pictures, such as the portraits of “‘ Blonde Girl,” 
Miss Liza Maugham, Miss Gwendolen Cleaver, and the 
“Badminton Player”; and the still-lifes “ Shells and 
Coral,” and the floodlighted “‘ Garden at Nice.” 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LIVING BRITISH 
ARTISTS, AT MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES 
This, too, is a typical exhibition of “ British Art” ; 
yet how various it is in spite of its pronounced character ! 
Nothing could be more different than the conceptions 
of landscape painting as demonstrated in this exhibition 
by at least three outstanding examples of this art; they 
are Mr. Wilson Steer’s early “‘ Vale of Gloucester,” Sir 
D. Y. Cameron’s heroic “ Loch Lomond,” and Mr. 
Algernon Newton’s calm “ Stowe School,” a serene 
presentation of the beautiful erstwhile seat of the Dukes 
of Buckingham. Nothing, again, could differ more than 
Mr. Brockhurst’s highly finished girl’s portrait “‘ Ranun- 
culus,” and Mr. Augustus John’s spirited “ Girl Holding 
a Glass.” Again, there is a striking difference between 
the efficient ease with which Mr. Munnings presents his 
horse subjects and the anxious, almost childlike, sim- 
plicity with which Mr. Kynnersley Kirby satirizes life. 
His picture “ The Bench Sits ” is a perfect joy, worthy 
of Hogarth in its humour. And perhaps these different 
approaches to art without z7o/ent superficial distinctions, 
is also British: Mr. Kelly’s and Mr. Allan Beeton’s 
tidy academic lambs meeting the leaping lion of Mr. 
John’s sweeping brush strokes in his portrait of “ Tom 
Mix ” with composure. Similar contrasts may be drawn 
between two closer contemporaries, Mr. Richard Sickert 
and Mr. Henry Tonks, both Impressionists and both 
with a slightly ironical intention, in the latter’s “ Strolling 
Players ” and the former’s “‘ The Objection ”—evidently 
a King’s Cross-ish young lady in an argumentative mood. 
Mr. Tonks’ painting is as well-behaved as Mr. Kelly’s, 
whilst Mr. Sickert’s is as free as Mr. John’s. All 
these artists’ contributions are first rate; nor should Mr. 
Francis Dodd’s ‘“ Whitehall,” Mr. Charles Cundall’s 
“Southampton Water,” and Mr. Gwynne - Jones’ 
“ Field Poppies in a White Jar,” with its unorthodox 
dark pink background, be overlooked. In the smaller 
gallery are drawings by Messrs. Augustus John, James 
McBey, Muirhead Bone and a lovely water-colour 
painting, ‘““ The Thames at Greenhithe,” by Mr. Wilson 
Steer, which round off this very pleasant show. H. F. 


This is a very rare group in white saltglaze of a Stag 
and a Hind lying side by side, with their forelegs 


stretched to the front. The bodies are covered with an 
unusual decoration of Tudor roses, leaves and chrysanthe- 
mums in sharp relief. To the front and between the 
forelegs of each is a large tulip-like flower springing 
from the base. The date is probably 1740-50. The 
property of Mr. I. Voron, of New York. 
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THREE CHIPPENDALE ARMCHAIRS (At Messrs. Christie’s) 


HOUGH the sales held during December were for the 

most part of moderate importance, the general upward 

trend of prices indicated a renewed interest on the part of 
both the amateur and the dealer. The intervention of the 
private buyer in fact is rapidly becoming an important factor 
at sales generally, their participation in the bidding having a 
most beneficial effect on the prices realized. 

Auctioneers, too, are finding that owners of notable collections 
are no longer hesitating as to the advisability of entrusting them 
to the ordeal of public sale, and as a consequence the collections 
of this character already scheduled to be sold presage well for 
the coming season. 


THE LEOPOLD HIRSCH COLLECTION 

One of these is the important collection formed by the late 
Mr. Leopold Hirsch, and preserved for many years at his mansion 
in Kensington Palace Gardens. 

The collection was catalogued for sale last season, but the 
executor at the last moment instructed CHRISTIE’s to postpone 
the sale. 

Now, in addition to Mr. Hirsch’s furniture, china and silver, 
CHRISTIE’s have also received instructions to sell his important 
collection of old masters, the whole sale occupying five days 
from May 7th to 11th inclusive. 

Some of the furniture has already been described in an earlier 
number, but it might be recalled that much of it was bought 
long before the average collector was giving any attention to 
the work of Chippendale and his contemporaries, so that there 
should be some remarkable increases in prices when the lots 
come under the hammer. It may be mentioned that at the 
Dean Paul sale in 1896 Mr. Hirsch’s agent bought forty pieces 
by Chippendale for little more than £700. 

One particularly fine specimen is a Chippendale cabinet 
boldly carved with swags of flowers and drapery, and with a 
top border carved with rosette and riband ornament on a matted 
ground. There is a wide range of Chippendale chairs, several 
fine tables and mirrors, and a notable pair of elaborately carved 
torchéres. There is also an important set of twelve William III 
chairs in the style of Daniel Marot; while another notable lot 
consists of a pair of Sheraton commodes designed in the French taste. 

Nearly all the best-known miniaturists are represented, 
while the Chinese and Sévres porcelain includes specimens 
worthy of a place in the most brilliant assembly. 

A notable lot, too, is a panel of early XVIth-century Brussels 
tapestry woven with “ The Repose in Egypt,” which at the 
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The Hirsch Collection 


Spitzer sale in Paris in 1893 realized £2,800, making the enhanced 
figure of £8,190 when it appeared in the Taylor sale at CHRISTIE’s 
in 1912. 

Mr. Hirsch’s taste in pictures was catholic, ranging from 
works by early German masters to drawings by Augustus John, 
Muirhead Bone and Robert Brough. His taste in prints was 
also equally wide, there being in the catalogue long series of 
woodcuts by Diirer, etchings by Whistler, and colour prints by 
J. R. Smith, Bartolozzi and others. 

Among the old drawings perhaps the most interesting is a 
triptych on vellum,“ The Madonna and Child with Saints,” by 
Cornelia Cnoop, formerly in the Abbey of St. Mary of the Dunes. 
This triptych, which was probably designed by Gerard David, 
was painted about 1510 by Cornelia Cnoop, daughter of James 
Cnoop, Dean of the Guild of Goldsmiths at Bruges, and wife of 
Gerard David, whom she survived. Her portrait is found in the 
background of the large painting at Rouen. 

When in the collection of Louis Tangner of Bruges in 1878 
it was catalogued as by Memlinc. It was exhibited at the Flemish 
Exhibition at Burlington House in 1927. No. 662. 

Of the works by foreign old masters there will be found 
notable examples by Christopher Amberger, Dirk Bouts, Taddeo 
Gaddi, Hugo van der Goes, Frans Hals, Mabuse, Mantegna, 
Antonio Mor, Rembrandt, Cosimo Roselli, and Tintoretto; 
while by English masters are important portraits by Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, Opie, Raeburn, Hoppner and Lawrence, 
and two of the finest Morlands that have appeared in the 
saleroom for some time. 

Two portraits by Christopher Amberger of Matthaus Schwarz 
and his wife call for special notice, being by a master whose 
work is rare inthe auction room. These portraits, both on panels 
274 in. by 23} in., were in various foreign collections until 1899, 
when they were acquired at the sale of the Schubart collection at 
Munich. They were exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club in 1906, No. 21. 

Another interesting pair of paintings are “‘ Moses and the 
Burning Bush ” and “‘ Gideon and the Fleece,” two narrow volets 
or shutters of an altarpiece put together to form a single panel. 

They were bought at the C. T. D. Crew’s sale in 1915 and 
are evidently based on compositions by Dirk Bouts. The proto- 
type of the “ Moses” is in the J. G. Johnson collection at 
Philadelphia. 

There is, too, an interesting ““ Adam and Eve” by !{ugo 
van der Goes, from John Linnell’s collection, while a fine work 
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by Hals is * The Smoker,’ 
sale in ‘911 for 2,000 gs. 

Mabuse is represented by several works, amongst them being 
a portrait of Canon Jean de Carondelet, evidently the portrait 
sold f r £3,885 in the Baring sale in 1907, while by Rembrandt 
js a fine portrait of an old man, circa 1654. 

Among works by Italian masters are a portrait of a gentleman 
by Ti:toretto, which last appeared in the saleroom at the Holford 
sale in 1927, when it realised 2,000 gs. ; a “‘ Madonna and Child ” 
by T-ddeo Gaddi, which made 1,050 gs. at the Butler sale in 
1911, 2 similar work by Mantegna bought at the same sale for 
115c .s.; and a work by Cosimo Roselli, “ Volto Santa di 
Lucc..,” from the famous Sulley collection. 

T ere are about a dozen portraits by masters of the early 
Briti 1 portrait school, and of these perhaps the finest is Gains- 
bore zh’s magnificent portrait of the famous singer, Madame 
Fran -sca Le Brun, from the collection of the Duchess of Mont- 
rose In 1894 it was bid up to £3,250, but on its reappearance 
in t! following year failed to arouse a higher offer than £2,257, 
at w ch price it was bought in. Mr. Hirsch no doubt acquired 
it st sequently. 

Hoppner is a brilliantly painted portrait of Lady Gordon 
fron che Price sale in 1895, when it made £1,144; Lawrence is 
repr ented by a portrait of Miss Clements painted about 1805 ; 
whi. by Opie is a delightful portrait “ A Cornish Girl,” which 
mac 460 gs. at the Hamilton Gell sale in 1905. 

ere are three works by Raeburn, the chief of which is a 
por. it of Lieut.-Colonel Morrison, while of the three by 
Rey lds perhaps the most interesting is one of Alexander Lord 
Lo borough, which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1785. 

two works by George Romney the best is a portrait of Mrs. 
Wil «t from the Price collection, though there will also be keen 
bid: ag for the somewhat stiffly painted portrait of Mrs. Thomas 
Rai! s. Both are recorded in Ward and Robert’s “‘ Romney.” 

nally mention must be made of the two Morlands, “‘ Children 
Birc esting” and “ Juvenile Navigators,” familiar from the 
eng: vings by William Ward. 
PICTURES AND DRAWINGS 


ily one sale of pictures at CHRISTIE’s during December 

call: for notice, that being a miscellaneous collection from various 

sources which on the 15th produced a total of £4,634. There 

were very few items worthy of record, the highest priced lot 

being a painting of a woman peeling apples, on panel 13} in. by 
18 in., catalogued as by Nicholas Maes, which made 320 gs. 

painting, “A Village Merrymaking,” attributed to 

S. Breughel, attracted much attention on the view days, but 

it failed to make more than 82 gs. when it came under the hammer. 

Only two other lots call for mention. A Woody Landscape, 
18hin. by 23in., attributed to Gainsborough, which made 
130 gs., and “* A Vase of Flowers,” 654 in. by 51 in., by P. Casteels, 
which fell to a bid of 145 gs. 

SOTHEBY’S sale of paintings and drawings on the 18th was 
robbed of some of its interest by two of the illustrated items 
being withdrawn, but the total realized, £3,518, must be considered 
satisfactory when the quality of many of the lots are taken into 
consideration. 

The first lot to attain three figures was a characteristic 
“ Still Life”? by J. D. de Heem, 28 in. by 39in., which made 
£190, this being followed by an interesting portrait group by 
the rare painter G. Zegelaar, 26 in. by 30} in., which made £155. 

The highest price in the sale was £430 given for a Dutch 
coast scene, 18 in. by 15 in., by Aert van der Neer; while £400 
was paid for a portrait of the Princess de Bourbon-Conti 
attributed to J. M. Nattier. 

Mention too should be made of a painting of the Virgin 

and Child given in the catalogue to Botticelli, which made £380 ; 
and a work of the XVth-century Ferrarese school, “‘ Scene 
from a Novel,” which realized £210. 
_ At the same rooms earlier in the month in a sale totalling 
£1,346 two lots call for notice. “ A Street in a Dutch Village ” 
by J. Van der Heyden, £145, and an Italian landscape by Jean 
Pillament, £158. 

There was keen bidding at ROBINSON, FISHER & HARDING’S 
rooms on December 8th for a pair of portraits of a gentleman and 
his wife attributed to Gerard Terborch, which fell at £441, while at 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’s rooms on the 21st a painting of the 
Clouet School, “‘ The Head of a Woman,” was sold for 120 gs. 


Pe _PORCELAIN AND POTTERY 
_ The sale of the Edson Bradley collection of Chinese porcelain 
from New York at CHRISTIE’s on December 14th was in some 


which was bought in the Chetwynd 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN. Leopold Hirsch Collection 
Messrs. Christie’s 


respects disappointing. The day’s total amounted to over 
£11,000, but several of the more important lots failed to reach 
their reserves. 

The sale opened well with pottery and porcelain of the 
Ming dynasty, and this section—some seventeen lots—accounted 
for nearly £3,000 of the day’s total. There was especially keen 
bidding for a Ming XVIth century double gourd-shape vase 
decorated in the cloisonné style, which finally made 640 gs. ; 
while two other vases of the same period, both of baluster form, 
made 250 gs. and 240 gs. respectively. 

Other important lots in this section were a Ming XVIth- 
century altar vase decorated with scaly five-clawed dragons 
pursuing the Flaming Pearl, 264 in. in height, 560 gs.; another 
vase, pair to the preceding but cut down at a later date, 
19} in. high, 270 gs.; and a baluster-shape vase decorated in 
coloured glazes, 23 in. high, 130 gs. 

The chief items among the pieces decorated in enamel on 
the biscuit, the famille noire vases failed to reach the reserve, 
but notable lots which found purchasers were a pair of K‘ang Hsi 
flower bowls, 6}in. wide, decorated in famille verte, 140 gs. ; 
a vase, 8} in. high, with similar decoration, 160 gs.; a pair of 
K‘ang Hsi spill vases formed as recumbent Buddhistic lions, 
150 gs.; a set of two vases and a bottle modelled with vertical 
bamboo pattern and decorated with flowers and plants on yellow, 
green and aubergine ground, 300gs.; a pair of K‘ang Hsi 
Buddhistic lions, 13 in. high, 160 gs., and another pair rather 
smaller 195 gs. 

Another pair of these lions, 20 in. high, catalogued as K‘ang 
Hsi, were found not to be of this period, and as a consequence 
made no more than §5 gs. 

Among the pieces decorated in enamels over the glaze the 
chief were a set of three famille verte vases and two beakers with 
peony and prunus decoration, 260 gs., and a pair of famille verte 
vases, 184 in. high, decorated with landscapes and the Hundred 
Antiques (Po Ku), 175 gs. 

In the famille rose section little calls for notice, but a number 
of whole colour pieces sold well. These included a sang de beuf 
16} in. vase entirely covered in the Lang Yao glaze, 310 gs. ; 
a peach-bloom vase covered in pale red glaze, 6} in. high, 250 gs. ; 
another, in a peach-bloom glaze mottled with russet spots and 
pale green tints, 4} in. high, 160 gs.; and a set of four peach- 
bloom circular boxes and covers, 2} in. diam., covered in pale 
red glaze mottled with russet spots, 220 gs. 


APOLLO 


At SoTHEBy’s, on December 15th, £180 was paid foran 
extremely fine Worcester apple-green armorial dinner service of 
148 pieces, marked in puce and impressed Flight, Barr and Barr ; 
a dessert service by John Ridgway, Shelton, of forty-one pieces, 
some of which were faulty, made £36, and £31 was paid for a 
large Rockingham dinner service of 104 pieces. 


OLD SILVER 


As usual a large quantity of old silver came under the hammer 
during the month, the chief dispersal being that of Scottish and 
other silver formed by the late Mr. John Girdwood, of Edinburgh, 
held at CHRISTIE’s, on December 13th. 

The following are the more important lots sold all at: An 
Elizabethan tigerware jug, 94 in. high (1571), £125; a goblet of 
the same period, 8} in. high (1590), £32; and a George II covet 
frame by Pére Pilleau (1731), 46 oz. 2 dwt., £105. 

Of the items sold at per ounce the following must be recorded. 
A small circular fruit dish by John Swift (1767), 6 oz. 15 dwt., 61/- 
(£20 11s. 9d.); a George II small spherical teapot by Edward 
Lothian, Edinburgh (1735), 8 0z., 265/— (£106); a George II 
plain taper stick by William Gould (1733), 3 0z. 2 dwt., 95/- 
(£14 14s. 6d.); a George II Scottish tea service by William 
Aytoun, Edinburgh (1733), 460z. 18 dwt., 160/- (£374 8s.); 
a George II plain muffineer (1729), 24 0z., 80/- (£10); four 
George II trencher salts by James Smith (1728 and 1730), 
8 oz. 12 dwt., 160/— (£68 16s.) ; a small oval tray, James Robinson, 
7 in. long (1738), 3 oz. 2 dwt.,65/-; another, 6in. long, by William 
Fleming (1720), 20z. 17dwt., 85/- several George II 
muffineers at prices ranging from 48/- to 75/-; a George I tea 
kettle stand and lamp by Peter Archambo (1723), 96 oz. 10 dwt., 
102/— (£492 3s.); a Queen Anne cupping bowl (1713), 8 oz. 
8 dwt., 105/- (£44 2s.); a Queen Anne wine cistern, by Philip 
Rolles (1712), 241 oz. 12 dwt., 45/- (£543 12s.); a set of four 
Queen Anne table candlesticks by James Sympson, Edinburgh 
(1707), §0 oz. 14 dwt., 64/- (£162 4s. 9d.); a set of six Queen 
Anne rat-tailed table spoons and three-pronged forks, Edinburgh 
(1709), 25 oz. 12 dwt., 140/- (£179 4s.); a pair of Queen Anne 
snuffers and stands, Thomas Brydon (1703), 9 oz. 15 dwt., I15/- 
(£56 1s. 3d.); a pair of William III sconces by John Stocker 
(1701), 30 oz. 8 dwt., 110/— (£167 4s.) ; a William III Monteith 
bowl by Robert Cooper (1701), 55 0z. 9 dwt., 82/- (£227 6s. 11d.) ; 
a punch bow! of similar form, by the same (1700), 36 oz. 13 dwt., 
65/— (£119 2s. 3d.); a William and Mary two-handled porringer 
and cover (1700), 17 0z. § dwt., 70/- (£53 14s. 6d.); a small 
Charles II bell-shaped mug engraved “ Suddie,” Inverness 
(circa 1680), I oz. 12 dwt., 580/- (£38 8s.); a Charles I circular 
sweetmeat dish by William Maundy (1631), 7 0z. 4 dwt., 135/- 
(£48 12s.); and a James I plain wine cup (1623), 8 oz. 4 dwt., 
400/— (£164). 

At SOTHEBY’Ss, on the 21st, 280/— an ounce (£14 I4s.) was 
given for a Charles II sweetmeat dish, probably by Laurence 
Coles, London (1669), 1 oz. 1 dwt., while £50 was paid for a 
George II Irish teapot of plain bullet shape by Bartholomew 
Mosse, Dublin (1736), 17 0z. 4 dwt. 


FURNITURE AND BRIC-A-BRAC 


Comparatively little furniture and bric-a-brac appeared in 
the salerooms during December, the chief sale being at 
SOTHEBY’S on the 15th, when a total of nearly £3,000 was realized. 

A fine bust of a girl by Augustin Pajou, signed and dated 
1786, made £150; an interesting Early Tudor oak credence of 
the time of Henry VII, 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 5 ft. 3 in. high, went 
for £195 ; and £300 was given for an Early Georgian needlework 
carpet worked in brilliant coloured wools on a black ground with 
a vase of flowers, including roses, tulips and chrysanthemums, 
10 ft. 9 in. by 8 ft. 6 in. 

This carpet was worked by great-great-aunts of the present 
owner about 1730. 

At the same rooms on the 11th a rare aureus of Carausius of 
the Rouen mint was sold for £250, while on the 20th £90 was 
paid for an Early Stuart watch by William Godbed, London. 

In the Girdwood sale at CHRISTIE’Ss on the 13th £262 Ios. 
was given for a pair of William and Mary long-case clocks, the 
movements by Nicholas, London. 

The cases, in marquetry, are identical in design, but have the 
woods reversed. 

At the same rooms on the 15th a gold snuff-box with the 
crest of George IV when Prince of Wales in diamonds made 
£205, and an Empire gold bracelet, originally the property of 
the Duchess of Leuchtenberg, sold for £560. 


AMERICAN ART SALES 


The sales held at the AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION’S rooms in 
New York during December were, with one exception, of 
moderate importance. 

The exception was the sale of paintings and furniture from 
the residence of the late Mrs. Jacob H. Schiff in Fifth Avenue, 
held on December 7th, 8th and gth, the three days’ dis; ersal 
producing just under £20,000. 

Among the furniture sold during the month the follc ving 
pieces should be recorded : 

A late XVIIth or early XVIIIth century American w Inut 
secretary desk, £290; a small walnut claw and ball low boy, 
Philadelphia, about 1770, £62; a Queen Anne curly 1 aple 


GEORGE I TEA KETTLE. By Peter Archambo (1723) 
Girdwood sale 


Messrs. Christie’s 


secretary, Pennsylvania, circa 1730, £72; a New England carved 
walnut block-front secretary bookcase, American, XVIIIth 
century, £180; and a decorated wood grand piano, painted 
by F. Vincent Hart, £80. 

A number of carpets sold well, including a large early hooked 
carpet, £74; a Persian floral carpet, £190; a meshed carpet, 
£100; while among the tapestry mention must be made of 
two Brussels late XVIIth century panels, “‘ Telemachus and 
Calypso,” which each made £204; a Lille tapestry panel by 
Guillaume Werniers, 1737, “ The Parable of the Vineyard,” 
£200; and a Brussels Renaissance tapestry cantonniére, late 
XVIth century, £114 I0s. 

An interesting item was a large silk embroidered picture of 
Washington crossing the Delaware, which made £60 

Notable pictures included “ Arabian Nights,” by Thomas 
Moran, £160; “‘ The Oak Tree,” by George Inness, £390; 
** Miss Beechey,” by Sir William Beechey, £160; “ Le Torre ‘at 
Pierreux,’’ by Corot, £360; ‘“ Hetty reading to the Indians, 
by Christian Schussele, £120; “Mrs. Thomas Linc sin 
Manson,” by John Singer Sargent, £134; and “ The Musical 
Amateurs,” by Adolphe Lesrel, £164. 
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THE LEOPOLD HIRSCH COLLECTION AT MESSRS. CHRISTIE’S 


. One of set of 6 Chippendale Chairs. 1. Louis XV Library Table, 4 ft. 10 in. long. 1. One of set of 12 William III Chairs. 
. One of set of 4 Chippendale Chairs. 2. A Chippendale Commode, 4 ft. 4 in. long. 2. One of set of 4 Chippendale Armchairs. 
. A Chippendale Tripod Table, 26 in. 3. Two Chippendale Armchairs and 1 Chair. 3. A Chippendale Tripod Table, 21 in. 
diameter. 4. Two of set of 6 Chippendale Chairs. diameter. 
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HERALDIC ENQUIRIES 


REPLIES by SIR ALGERNON TUDOR-CRAIG, K.B.E., F.S.A. 


Readers who may wish to identify British Armorial Bearings on Portraits, Plate, or China in their possession, should send 4 fy 


description and a Photograph or drawing, or, in the case of silver, a careful rubbing. 


IN NO CASE MUST THE ORIGINAL 


ARTICLE BE SENT. No charge is made for replies, which will be inserted as soon as fossible in “ Apollo.” 





A. 46. MR. MORRIS MARSHAM. 
SALVER, circa 1784.—Arms: 
headed ; impaling : 
An eagle displayed. 
As there appears to be no indication on this rubbing of any 
tinctures it is difficult to definitely identify the Arms. There is a 
Coat attributed to the family of Morris of “ Argent, an eagle 
displayed with two heads sable armed or,” but no Crest is given 
with these Arms. With regard to the impalement, the family of 
Fournier bear “ Azure, a hawk volant argent on a heron or.” 
From the rubbing there appear to be traces of bells on the legs of 
the bird, which would identify it as a hawk or falcon. 


2. ARMS ON SILVER SNUFF BOX, 1702.—Arms: Azure, 
three pheons sable, on a chief of the second a greyhound courant 
of the first, collared gules. Crest: A greyhound sejant proper. 
These are the Arms of Roberts, of Little Braxted, co. Essex, and 
of Willesden, co. Middlesex. 


3. ARMS ON SILVER TANKARD, circa 1721.—Arms : Azure, 
three cinquefoils or, on a chief of the second a lion passant gules. 
Crest: A dove with wings endorsed, holding in the beak an 
olive branch. 

These are the Arms of the family of Davy, of Sandford, co. 
Devon. 

Note.—Though the crowned leopard’s head and lion passant 
replaced, on silver, the Britannia mark and lion’s head erased 
in 1719-20, the use of the latter marks was continued after 1720, 
concurrently with the former ones. 


1. ARMS ON SILVER 
An eagle displayed double 
A hawk volant on another bird. Crest: 





S>MIMA KINT 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON AND WOODS. 
CORONET AND CYPHER ON THREE SILVER 
MUFFINEERS, 1697.—The solution of this cypher is “* Jemima 


A. 47. 


Kent,” as illustrated above, which proves that these pieces of 
silver belonged to Jemima, Duchess of Kent, daughter of Thomas, 
2nd Lord Crew of Stene. She married March 26th, 1695, 
Henry Grey, Earl of Kent, who, on April 28th, 1710, was created 
Duke of Kent. He was Lord Lieutenant of cos. Bedford and 
Buckingham, K.G. 1712, and Lord Privy Seal 1718-20. Died 
June sth, 1740, when the Dukedom became extinct. She died 
July 27th, 1728. 


A. 48. MR. ALFRED HILLS. 1. CHINESE IMARI MUG, 
KHANG-HE PERIOD, circa 1720.—Arms: Azure, a fess 
dancetté between three martlets or, for Page ; impaling: Argent, 
a cross between four roses gules barbed vert, for Trotman. 

This mug formed part of a service made before 1720 for Sir 
Gregory Page, Bart., of Greenwich, who married Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Trotman, of London, and died May 25th, 1720. 


2. CHINESE PORCELAIN BOWL, YUNG TCI ING 
PERIOD, circa 1730.—Arms: Azure, on a canton or an eg 
displayed gules, for Way; ees : Azure, a fess da) cetté 
between three martlets or, for Page. 

This bow] was part of a service made for Lewis Way of Rich: ond, 
co. Surrey, who married Sophia, daughter of Sir ay age, 
Bart., of Greenwich, and died January 2nd, 1735-6. 


49. DR. S. P. ALLINSON. CIRCULAR ARMO) IAL 

SEAL ON AN OLD WINE BOTTLE.—Arms: Arger , on 
a bend gules between three ogresses, as many swans p: )per, 
Crest: A lark with wings expanded proper, holding in the beak 
an ear of wheat or. 
These are the Arms of the family of Clarke, of Northampton hire, 
and from the design of the seal the date should be be: veen 
1690 and 1710. Other families of Clarke in various pa: s of 
England bear very similar Arms, but the Crest identifies hese 
as being of the Northamptonshire family. 


A. 50. MR. ARTHUR D. SNELL. 1. ARMS ON SIL VER 
WAITER, 1768.—Arms: Quarterly, Ist and 4th: Per pale 
argent and sable a chevron between three fleur-de-lys counter- 
changed, for Nelson; 2nd and 3rd: Argent, a chevron «able 
between three ravens proper, for Rees. Crest: A dexter arm 
embowed proper holding a fleur-de-lys argent. 

These are the Arms of Nelson, of Yorkshire, quartering those 
of Rees. 


2. ARMS ON CARNELIAN SEAL.—Arms: Argent, a 
chevron chequy gules and azure between three crosses crosslet 
fitchée of the third. Crest: Out of a mural crown or a demi 
talbot salient argent, eared gules, collared and lined of the first. 
These are the Arms of Reynolds, of Carshalton, Surrey. 


A. 51. MR. HOWARD H. COTTERELL, F.R.Hist. §S. 
ARMS ON A PEWTER PATEN AT KIRKBY-THORE 
CHURCH, CUMBERLAND, 1660-75.—Arms: Argent, on a 
chevron engrailed gules between three lions rampant sable, as 
many fleur-de-lys or. Crest: A demi lion rampant sable guttée 
de sang. 


These are the Arms of Bird, of Penrith, co. Cumberland. The 
Bird pedigree is given in the Visitation of Cumberland 1615, 
and is there traced back to William Bird, of Penrith, living in 
1295. Thomas Bird, of Penrith, who died in February, 1600, 
married Jane, daughter of John Wharton, of Kirkby-Thore, 
and the Paten was probably given to the Church by his grandson, 
Emanuel Bird, of Brougham, co. Westmorland, who was living 
in 1668, aged 66. 


A. 52. MR. REGINALD DAVIS. ARMS ON SILVER 
TOILET SERVICE, circa 1695.—Arms : Quarterly, 1st and 4th: 
Azure, a lion passant between three fleur-de-lys or, for North; 
2nd and 3rd: Gules, a lion rampant within a bordure engrailed 
argent, over all an escutcheon argent, out of a fess chequy a 
demi lion gules, for de Yong; Supporters: On either side a 
griffin rampant; Motto: La vertu est la seule noblesse; the 
whole surmounted by a Baron’s coronet. 

This toilet service was made for Lieutenant-General William 
North, 6th Lord North de Kertling and 2nd Lord Grey de 
Rolleston, on his marriage about 1695 to Maria Margaretta, 
daughter of Cornelius de Yong, Lord of Elmeet, in the United 
Provinces, and Receiver-General to the States of Holland; 
he was born December 22nd, 1673, and distinguished himself 
in the Wars under the Duke of Marlborough, having his right 
hand shot off at Blenheim, August 13th, 1704; Privy Councillor 
to Queen Anne; Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire and a 
Governor of Portsmouth ; subsequently became a Jacobite when 
he was created an Earl in 1722, by the titular King James II'rd; 
he died without issue at Madrid, October 31st, 1734. His 
widow was married secondly in 1735 to Patrick Murray, 7th lord 
Elibank, and died June 6th, 1762. 
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